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I belong 
to my local, TEA, and NEA 


because... 


I consider membership one of my privileges, rights, and obligations as a 
teacher and as a citizen. 
Attending professional meetings and receiving professional literature keep 


me informed on what is happening on all levels. 


The present prestige of my profession and many of the improvements in 
working conditions, salaries, and welfare that I am now enjoying are the 
direct result of the combined efforts of our organizations. I am grateful 
for these and want to assume my responsibility in service and money to 
support their efforts. 

In united associations there is strength. Vital professional problems such 
as legislation, public relations, and teacher welfare cannot be solved by 


my efforts alone. 


The IEA and NEA provide the best and most authoritative source of infor- 
mation on current professional thinking and practice. 


Associating and working with my colleagues strengthens and helps my 


»ersonal and professional growth and morale 
| I S 


Active membership leaves no room for complacency. It keeps me alert and 


interested in others. 


[ need the thinking and leadership of the professicnal organization, and | 
believe I can contribute to the thinking of the total group. 


Professional leadership is developed by sharing and contributing. The world 


needs strong creative leadership. 


My membership in the recognized professional associations is one prime 


requisite for attaining professional status. 


These organizations work for the total profession but they also encourage 
membership in departments rendering service in research and improved 
teaching techniques in special subject areas. 

These organizations work for higher standards in professional training and 
performance in the classroom. 

My membership assures me that I am “not alone” in my efforts, achieve- 


ments, and problems. I need that assurance, and find these associations 


ready and willing to help me. 


Compiled and published by Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers; reprinted with permission 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL FRAME OF COLISEUM AND LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION BUILDING, SAN ANTONIO 


“... every ton of steel requires a ton of coal 


Uses of Coal 


HE PAST decade has seen many basic changes in the 

markets for coal. Some have declined. The railroad 
market, turning more and more to diesel engines, has 
shrunk to about 10% of its former consumption. The 
use of coal in the home, too, has fallen off. 

On the other hand, certain vital markets have been 
growing and promise increased growth in the future. 
Electric utilities, coal’s most important market, must 
meet the energy demands of a climbing population, 
expanding industry and a higher standard of living. 
This rise in energy needs has been fabulous. In the past 
10 years, utilities have doubled their use of coal; they 
could double it again in the next decade. The growing 
steel market, also—since every ton of steel requires a ton 
of coal to produce it—holds great potential for coal. 

The use of coal in general industry has been increasing 
due to business expansion and growing appreciation of 
coal as a low-cost fuel. Greater quantities of coal are 
being exported now, particularly to Western Europe. As 
foreign industries develop further, they will lean heavily 
on American coal as a source of energy. 
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Today our coal industry, preparing to bear the brunt 


of future energy demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and equipment for the 


job ahead. 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your Classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Map of Coal Areas in the 
U.S.A.”"—a 9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our country's ceal 
areas, our coal reserves, and our annual production by states 


Nome 





Three little future eccountants seem to be amazed at the 
figures their father is showing them in the family budget. Their 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Baer, through long 


experience, appear able to take the budget more in stride 
Mr. Baer is an accountant in the General Office of Standard Oil 
Company where Standard's annual budget is prepared. 


Where does the money go? 


REVIEWING FAMILY BUDGETS, pleasant or not, is a task every 
family has to face at some time. And every business, too. In a 
way, company finances are a lot like personal financial problems. 


Companies, too, must watch the pennies. Like you, Standard Oil 
and its subsidiary companies took in a certain amount of money 
last year. And here’s what happened to it. 


You are welcome to a copy of our 32-page 1957 Annual Report. 
Just write to Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, iil. 


1. Things we bought and used...59.5% 

Most of the money we took in went for things we had to buy, such as 
crude oil, materials and services, plus charges made for wear and tear 
These costs are roughly comparable to your living expenses. We buy 
everything from paper clips to structural steel from more than 32,000 
independent companies in hundreds of American communities. While 
our costs have skyrocketed in the past few years, prices of oil products 
have gone up only slightly in the same period! 


2. Taxes paid...18.7% 

Our next biggest item—even bigger than our payroll —was for taxes, 
including our own taxes, and those we collect from our customers for 
national, state and local governments. All together this totaled 
$447,048,487. And that figure does not include the many “hidden 
taxes everyone pays! 


3. Wages, salaries, benefits ...15.5% 

Then there were wages, salaries and benefits for our 49,680 employees 
Standard Oil employees enjoy one of the most progressive benefit pro 
grams in any industry. Back in 1903, when retirement plans were vir 
tually unheard of in industry, Standard Oil started its retirement plan 
It was among the first industrial companies in America to do this 


4. Profits used for improvement...4.0% 
After all costs of doing business were taken care of, 6.3% was left. This 
is profit. We used part of this, or 4.0% of our total income, to expand 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


MARKETING SUBSIDIARIES: AMOCO (The American Ol Compony) * UTOCO (Uteh Of Refining Compony) 


facilities and to improve our products and services for the millions of 
people who depend on us for petroleum products. 


5. Profits paid to owners...2.3% 

The balance, or 2.3%, went as dividends to our 148,400 shareholder- 
owners. Standard Oil has paid dividends for 64 consecutive years. The 
value of dividends paid in 1957, including a special fourth quarter 
divisiend, was $2.11 per share. We try to pay share owners a dividend 
equal in value to approximately half of ec-nings each year, reinvesting 
the remainder for future growth in the interest of shareholders, em- 
ployees and the public. 


6. And that’s where our money went! 


All the money we took in has been accounted for. At our service sta- 
tions, our plans and investments face the final test, for our millions of 
customers are the bosses. Through our subsidiaries, we serve all 
America. Our products are sold in 48 states. 


What makes a company a good citizen? To be a good citizen 
a business must be frank and open— with employees, stockholders, 
customers, the public. In advertisements like this during the year, 
we at Standard Oil publish reports to our neighbors so you will 
know how we work, something about our Standard Oil family, 
where our money goes, and the part we play in the prosperity of 
the communities in which we live and work. 


—) 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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Education 


from 
COVE Feee 
toe 
cover 


OUR COVER this month is a back-to- 
school photo which is a bit different. Most 
times, the younger set steal the scene as 
they wistfully bid moms and dogs good- 
bye, and walk slowly to school. But high- 
school youth have a zest for bidding hello 
to last year’s chums and favorite teachers. 
Often they have an unadmitted zest for 
education, too 

y 

ARE WE doing enough for these young- 
sters who have a passion for learning? 
Can our high ed do more for them? 
And for the vocational students who prefer 
a different type of learning? Dr. James B 
Conant, president-emeritus of Harvard 
University, says we can—and without radi- 
cal changes in our present system of pub- 
lic education. Excerpts from his speech 
given May 14 in Springfield begin on page 
11. Cover photo is by W. S. Williams 

¥ 

OUR STUDY UNIT series begins again 
This month we present da question-and-an- 
swer article on the proposed bond issue 
for higher education and welfare institu- 
tions, which you will vote on Nov. 4. You 
may find the answers to some of your 
questions on page 2] 

- 

THE CODE OF ETHICS, as revised by 
the IEA Representative Assembly last De- 
cember, appears on the back cover of this 
issue. Many of you may want to keep it for 
framing or for your future reference 

a 

MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION is_ the 
theme of two of our articles, and of a short 
feature on the inside front cover. You will 
like Katherine Stapp’s story of Andy and 
Bill and the fire, beginning on page 5 
Bill found out, and you will too, what a 
professional association can mean to an 
individual teacher. Another Bill—Biil 
Russell of Peoria—found out what the NEA 
can mean to classroom teachers, and to 
local associations, too. The story of his 
visit to Washington and the new NEA Cen- 
ter begins on page 8. 

v 

PROBABLY MOST IMPORTANT to 
you as educators, as the new legislative 
session approaches, is Mr. Pearson’s article 
on page 14. He points out the major legis- 
lative proposals which the IEA legislative 
committee is considering—and which will 
need your present and future support il 
they are to become good school bills in 
the 71st General Assembly in 1959. 

HAVE YOU HEARD that the August 
Reader's Digest included a story on the 
Berg Youndation program for gifted stu- 
dents? This program began as the result 
of the science seminar described in our 
January issue. We mentioned the Berg 
project in our February column. 


—The Editor 
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A MEMO TO KAY: 


What an important day this must be for you—your first day as a "real" teacher. 
I well remember nine years ago when I stood before my classes for the first time. I 
inwardly thought that at last I had my own group of girls, to do with as I pleased. 
To do with as I pleased. .. . Nine years ago that meant no teachers around to 
correct my errors, no more “general flunky" duties as an apprentice teacher, and at 
last I had power of authority. Now I know more significant meanings to those words. 

I now know that as each day passes, a teacher has the power to do so much to 
help each girl develop better citizenship, build a stronger character, and gain 
tools with which to lead a more purposeful life. Teaching can bring many heart- 
aches, but much happiness, too. Through the years, I have experienced both success 
and failure in my teaching. Any degree of success that I have enjoyed can easily be 
attributed to a personal code of living and teaching that I'd like to pass on to 
you. There is nothing unique about my philosophy. I'm sure it will sound very 
familiar, and perhaps even trite. If any phase of it gives you food for thought, 
my efforts will have been worthwhile. 


1. "DO UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD HAVE THEM DO UNTO YOU." 
I shall try never to ask my pupils to do anything that is beneath my morals, 
dignity, or ability. 
I shall always try to make allowances for "off" days, 
I shall be very careful never purposely to embarrass a pupil in the presence 
of others. 
I shall always trust my pupils implicitly, until I am given reason to do 
otherwise. 
I shall always expect my pupils to demonstrate as much respect for my co-workers 


as they do for me. 


I SHALL ALWAYS TEACH TO THE BEST OF MY ABILITY . . . THEN GIVE OF MYSELF. 

A monthly check is given me in return for my teaching each class the best I 

know how. The extra compensations are derived from doing the little things that 
are seldom known to anyone but the individual student involved, and myself. The 
note I write to Jane when she loses her mother; the Sympathy and understanding 

I give Sue when she breaks up with her steady boy friend; the encouragement I 
give to poorly coordinated Mary; the pride I express to Ann who has performed 
her task well; and the help I offer Gladys who has a personal problem too big 
for her to bear alone, are all ways that I may give of myself. 


because we all have them. 


I SHALL TRY TO KNOW AND UNDERSTAND EACH PUPIL. 

I shall attempt to learn the reasons for the disinterest Lillian shows, 
of condemning her for same. 

I shall try to remember that happiness and success in 
different ways to different pupils. Joan may find it 
while Jean wants only to follow girls like Joan. 

If I can know and understand each pupil as thoroughly 
skills required to teach each sport or dance, success 
reach. 


I SHALL ALWAYS TRY TO BE REASONABLE IN MY REQUIREMENTS AND ATTEMPT TO CHALLENGE 
THE PUPILS’ LOGICAL REASONING INSTEAD OF APPLYING AUTHORITY. 
For a girl to have to take a shower just because I say so is never a satisfactory 
answer to a pupil. The logical explanation of health factors involved affords 
little justification for disagreement. 
Purposeful work is always more readily accepted by my pupils. 

Again, welcome to our staff, Kay. I shall always be happy to help you in any 


way possible. 


instead 


class work are defined in 
necessary to be a leader, 


as I know the rules and 
will be closer within my 


Sincerely, 


Marjorie Logan, Physical Education Teacher 
Barrington Public Schools 


Illinois Education 
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By KATHERINE STAPP 


Teach 


President 


Danville High Sct 
Education A 


ifler Bill joined his professional education 


associations he found a lot of 


good answers to next-door teacher's question, 


‘What good does itt do ME?’ 


NCE upon a time—for this is the 
O way all good stories begin — 
there was a young man whom we 
will call Mr. A., or 
since Andy begins with A. Andy had 


Andy for short, 


been living with his parents, so all 
the money made he spent as he 
His dad paid the taxes, 
“Andy, 
need some Andy 
“No, my dad has insurance and my 
and what 
Andy 


wanted to. 


and when a man said, you 


insurance,” said, 
brother has insurance, 
gcod does it do them?” So 
saved his money. 

But Andy moved to a new town 
and had a new 
and he found there 
he had to pay. There 
for example. Andy paid them, but 
he said, “Why should I be asked to 
pay taxes? What they 
ever do me? Why should | pay the 
firemen to sit around and play pi- 
nochle?” And the building and loan 
company saw to it that Andy took 


home all his own, 


were expenses 


were taxes, 


good will 


“Unnecessary 
but he 


insurance. 
expense, Andy grumbled, 
paid it. He hz id to. 

Then one day Andy’s house caught 


out some 


on fire, and the firemen came and 


put out the fire, and the insurance 
adjuster wasted no time doing his 
Andy “Thank you!” to 
the firemen and to the adjuster, and 


resolved to take 


work. said, 
out some more in- 
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surance and never again to object 
when tax time came. 

Andy was so impressed with the 
work of the firemen that he be gan to 
look at the 


seemed like 


city in a new way. It 


pretty fine place to 
and became a 


live, and he said so 


real booster for the community. 
a friend said to him, 


a booster all right, but 


Then one day 
“Andy, 


it takes something more 


you re 
than boost 
ing to make a good community; how 
about serving on my team in the 
United Fund Drive? 
And Andy said, “Sure,” 
was leading drives himself 
with the Clean-Up 
and it wasn't long befor 
that Andy 


citizen in his home 


and before 
long he 
and helping 
Campaign, 


knew Was ali 


everyone 
“A number one’ 


town. 


Bill Had Ambition 
Now 


man whose nameé 
call him Bill for short. 
with degrees, 


there was another young 


was Mr. B.—we'l 


Now Bill was 


a teacher ambitions 


and good job. This was even a 
better job than he had last year, but 
thing wrong. Last 


there was one 


vear somebody mentioned IEA 
NEA, but as the 
said, “What good has it ever 
me?” Neither Bill 


teacher joined They got by any 


and 
next-door teacher 
done 


nor the next-door 


way, and the teachers that joined and 
the teachers that went to meetings 
didn't get a cent more pay than Bill 
Next 
much of a 


told Bill 


I've got protection.” 


and the next-door teacher did 
teacher wasn’t 
but 
“I'm on tenure; 
That didn’t seem quite right to Bill 
but it wasn’t any of his business, and 


didn't like to 


door 


teacher, then, as he 


anyway he teach in 
that town 

Now this new job was different 
advancement 


with a chance for 


conditions, and 


There 


everyone Was eX 


pleasant working 


friendly co-workers was just 
one thing wrong 
pected to join IEA and NEA. Oh 
Bill had to, but 
99.44 per 


I obody said whe n 


the enrollment showed 


cent, and he was the .56 percent, he 
signed up, too 

thing 
felt pretty good after he had joined 


He wanted to get his 


The funny about it Was he 


money s worth 


read 


so he went to meetings and he 
the journals, and first thing you knew 
about the 
of the professional organizations and 
what the IEA NEA did. He 
learned they did plenty, and if yo 
dont know 


read the suppleme nt to this storv: it 


he was bragging services 


and 
what he learned just 
makes sense 


One Bill 
You keep talking about what the 


day someone said to 





professional organizations do for 
you; how about your helping with 
some of the doing?” And that made 
sense, too; so before long Bill found 
himself on a committee of the local 
association, and then one day he was 
chairman, and now—but that's an- 
other story and I haven't time to tell 
it. 

P. S. Have you noticed the dif- 
ference between the two stories? It 
didn’t take a fire to wake up Bill. 
How about you? 


I promised to tell you what Bill 
found out about the IEA that made 
him such a top booster. That is the 
reason for this supplement. 

First of all he found out that he 
was wrong when he thought things 
like tenure, retirement benefits, and 
sick leave just happened. He found 
each of these had come as the re- 
sult of good hard work on the part 
of IEA members. He knew, of 
course, that all the laws about teach- 
ers weren't perfect (and what in this 
world is?), but he saw that if the 
bad were to be corrected and the 
good preserved and if all were to 
be kept up-to-date, a lot of work had 
to be done by the IEA members of 
today—and of tomorrow. He came 
to the conclusion that if he were 
going to be one of the ones to reap 
the benefits, he’d better be one of 
the ones to do some of the labor, 
and the first step in it all was to be- 
come a working member of IEA. 

He found somebody wasn’t always 
doing something to teachers, and 
there wasn’t someone sitting around 
doing something for teachers, but 
there were many people — members 
of the PTA and the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, for example— 
who were ready to do things with 
teachers. And teachers didn’t mean 
the superintendents of big city 
schools alone or the professors of 
universities alone; it meant every- 
body in the profession. 

Bill hadn't attended many 
ings before he discovered that his 
voice counted. Oh, the groups didn’t 
take all his ideas, but they didn’t 
take all the ones of the president of 
IEA either. Some of his ideas, he 


meet- 


6 


saw later, weren't so good; but the 
time that the had 
worked out was accepted, and the 
time that the public relations people 
picked up his ghost of an idea and 
went all-out to develop a project that 
schools, 


resolution he 


made more friends for the 
he knew he was a part of IEA and 
that Teachers Are Important in any 
truly professional organization. 

Bill learned to watch for “Eddie 
the Educator” in his home-town 
paper. One day he heard one of the 
businessmen say, ““Eddie’ was good 
tonight. I agree with you people at 
IEA; we've got to do more to sup- 
port our schools!” And Bill spoke 
right up and said, “Thanks!” for the 
whole association and told the man 
about the billboards carrying the 
“Better Schools = Better 
Citizens — Better Communities,” and 
the businessman said, “You know I 
never thought of it that way before.” 

Thinking this over, Bill realized 
that “ and the billboards were 
just two evidences of the very effec- 
Vick and the 


public 


me ssage, 


Eddie” 
tive work of Claude 


professional and relations 
so he sat right 

Vick a letter 
congratulating him and his staff for 
the way they were telling the people 


values and the 


staff and committee; 
down and wrote Mr. 


of Illinois about the 
needs of Illinois schools. 


There Are Ready Answers 

There were a lot of things he 
didn’t understand at first about these 
needs and about such questions as 
where the money comes from and 
It didn’t take him 
long, to find out that the 
IEA was always ready to help him. 
If Lester Grimm didn’t know the 
answers, he knew where to find 
them, and he helped Bill understand 
and interpret what he discovered. 

Bill had an interesting time the 
day he stopped in the office to ask 
Mr. Grimm about social security vs. 
teachers While Mr. 
Grimm was explaining the survivors 
benefit provision that the legislative 
committee is preparing for introduc- 
tion at the next session of the legis- 
lature, the telephone rang. It was 
someone at the State House calling 
Grimm had 


Bill 


where it goes. 
however, 


retirement. 


for some research Mr. 
done on equalization levels. 


learned later that Mr. Grimm and his 
research staff had done the research 
work for practically every good bill 
passed and added to the School 
Code in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury and more, and he swelled a little 
with pride that his dues helped make 
all this possible. 

Before Bill left the office he made 
arrangements to get a copy of the 
new legislative filmstrip on needs of 
Illinois schools. He wanted to use 
this in his own home town. He found 
that other films and aids were avail- 
able, too, for postage only. He saw 
a preview of the 1958 NEA-state as- 
sociation film, “Crowded Out,” and 
reserved it for use in his own PTA 
clubs before the next 


and service 


legislative session. 


Bill Meets a Man of Stature 


He was told in the that 
Irving Pearson was on the NEA com- 
mittee that planned the annual films, 
and he understood why Mr. Pearson 
had asked him for suggestions on 
Of course, he 


office 


ideas for future use. 
had known who Irving Pearson was 
for some years; that is, he had heard 
him introduced as executive secre- 
tary of the Illinois Education Asso- 
In fact Bill's first inklings of 
how much service IEA gives came 
when he heard Mr. Pearson talk on 
But it wasn't until he 
had read more and heard more and 
that he 
really understood the stature of the 


ciation. 


the subject. 


attended more meetings 


man and how Mr. Pearson not only 


directed the inner workings of IEA 


but how he represented the associa- 
tion with lay and professional groups 
throughout the state — for that 
matter, throughout the whole United 
States and, 
WCOTP, 
world. 
Bill got pretty well acquainted 
with all the members of the IEA 
staff. Helen Ryan and Stewart Wil- 
liams came to his town—sometimes 


and, 


work in 
the 


with his 


throughout entire 


to talk to his local association, some- 
times just to visit and answer ques- 
tions or explain what was new in 
And at 
one time when politicians tried to 
in the next 
town, he saw how IEA can and will 
marshal forces to protect the teach- 


Springfield and elsewhere. 
take over the schools 


Illinois Education 





ers and the integrity of the schools. 
(He was somewhat reminded of 
Andy and the fire; he had read that 
story, too. ) 

But one day Bill took stock of 
himself and said, “Look here: You've 
been talking about what the united 
profession can do and what you can 
do working with others; now let's be 
a little selfish. Just what has your 
being a member of the professional 
organization done for you, Mr. B., an 
individual in your own right?” 

He thought a little and he came 
up with some pretty definite answers. 

I suppose it is only natural that he 
thought first of some of the material 
benefits IEA had brought him. He 
listed them, beginning with the most 
obvious — improved salary brought 
about in part by organization help 
in salary scheduling plus moneys 
made available by state funds fought 
for by the association. He figured 
up the retirement benefits that would 
be his if he stayed in the profession, 
and put a big “X” by tenure security. 
He noted the insurance and place- 


ment services available. He even 
remembered that it was a former: 
president of the IEA, Noah Mason 
who introduced the bill in Congress 
that would mean that at least part 
of his retirement income would be 


free from federal taxation. 


Privileges Mean Obligations 

He thought about his rights and 
privileges as a member of the Illinois 
Education Association and how they 
were all tied in with his obligations 
He thought about ILtivors Epuca 
rion and how reading the articles 
Editor Richard 
had helped him grow personally as 


Francine includes 
well as professionally. He counted 
the prestige he was enjoying as a 
teacher in his community, and he 
realized that when teachers respect 
themselves and their associates as 
members of a profession, they walk 
a little taller 


know their worth 


and others come to 
Perhaps it was the “working to 
getherness” that did it, but he knew 


his morale and his belief in himself 


had moved up the ladder. He no 
longer was “justa-teacher’; he was 


when he entered the teaching protes 


proud of the choice he made 
sion 

But this pride was not a com 
The 


understandings he 


placent pride associations he 
had the 


had gained, the study he had begun 


made 


were opening to him new vistas of 
what it meant to be a teacher in a 
tree society. And as he thought about 
this and looked back at the tangibl 
and intangible benefits that had be 

joined IEA, he 
He wanted to tell 
others, that they might also join—so 
letter, and | 


come his since he 


had another idea 

he wrote me a wrote 

this story 
P.S 


and at 


I hope you are a member 


too some local or division 
or state meeting of the IEA we can 
all meet—vyou and Bill and I. Then 
we will talk about the 


future of the schools and the protes 


some mort 
sion and about what it means to bs 
a member of the Illinois Educatior 


Association 


The Stapps Are a Teaching Family 


oo a te ares! Se 
beatae. - 
Photo by Hreha Studios, Dé 
PRESIDENT KATHERINE enjoys summer days with 
her sister, Helen, right, who is an English 
teacher at MacArthur High School in Decatur 
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The new president of the Illinois 
Katherine 
Elizabeth Stapp, began her teaching 


Education Association, 
career in a country school known as 
Trot,” after 
session and a vear at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College 


absolutely nothing about what I was 


“Possum one summer 


“knowing 


getting into 

“Why was | going to teach? It 
never occurred to me I could do any 
At least part of this 
conviction must have come from the 
that Katherine's 
(the “Auntie” she 


and her sister were teaching 


thing else.” 
fact mother, her 


aunt now lives 
with 
at the time. In 


“School teachers 


Katherine’s words 
did 


go very far, and for as long as I re- 


salaries never 


member we wondered if we would 
the Katherine's 
father had died when she was fou 

After the 
school (“I openly avowed that | 


survive summer.” 


one year In country 


would join a circus before | 


taught another day in a country 


Miss 


two vears 


school. Stapp taught in 
and then be 
gan teaching in the Danville schools 
She taught sixth grade at 
School then 
Grant School 


teachers 


Homer for 


I nM oln 


and upper grades at 


“Congenial fellow 


and cooperative 


build 
happy memories of my 11 years at 
Grant.” 


boys basketball and managed track 


parents 


and students helped many 


where she also coached 
meets 
Basketball had Katherine's 


favorite sport since she began play 
and for the 


be en 


ing it in seventh grade 
next 17 

At the 
Helen, Katherine started working on 


her bachelor’s degree at the 


years 


insistence of her 


sister 
{ nivel 
sity of Illinois I don't suppose m) 


education would have 
further if better 
But I couldn't afford to stay in Dan 


ville during the summer So | 


vores iny 


salar Ics had be en 


became a perpetual summer student 





I Visited the NEA 


To see the new building 


To meet the headquarters staff 


To learn about NEA services 


By WILLIAM R. RUSSELL 


Teache ewy r Figt 


President. Peoria Ed a+ 


A a “brand-new” local association 
president, I visited NEA head- 
quarters in Washington in June to 
learn what this organization of more 
than 600,000 fellow educators could 
mean to me. 

Although the construction crew 
was busily engaged in the comple- 
tion of the third stage of the NEA’s 
building program, and the staff was 
making earnest preparation for the 
Cleve- 


land, everyone was most cordial and 


forthcoming convention in 


eager to answer my questions and 
to show me around the various de- 
partments. Since | spent only two 
days at headquarters, I didn’t cover 
the whole building nor meet all of 
the staff, but I was most impressed. 


Why Should | Belong? 

During my entire visit | kept the 
following questions in mind and tried 
to hunt out answers to them: Why 
should I belong to the NEA and why 
sheuld I encourage others to join 
the NEA? Just what does the NEA 
do for me—as a classroom teacher 
way out in Peoria? What does the 
NEA do for boys and girls in Amer- 
ica? (1 was most interested in this 
question, since my wife and I are 
both teachers and we have two sons 

a six-year-old and a_three-year- 
old. ) 

Much to my personal satisfaction 


Sch 


Helping him is Mrs 
Ass 


I did find answers to these questions 
and also to countless other questions 
which I didn’t even think about ask- 
ing. 

Why should I belong to the NEA 
and why should I encourage others 
to join the NEA? The doctors have 
their American Medical Association, 
the Bar 
Association, and the teachers their 
National 
Countless other professions also have 
their these have 
purposes or 


lawyers their American 


Education Association. 
associations. All 
they wouldnt exist. 
Basically the purposes are for the 
promotion of the profession involved. 

At the National Education Associ- 
ation headquarters I was told that 
the NEA has than 616,000 
members and 6000 affiliated locals. 
The this 
have two major purposes: 1) to 
better the teaching profession and 
2) to provide better school oppor- 


more 


members of association 


tunities for boys and girls. 

In some professional groups, mem- 
bership is compulsory. The NEA 
believes that for teachers voluntary 
membership in their own profes- 
sional association is best. Voluntary 
membership shows good professional 
responsibility; when you have more 
than 616,000 voluntary members the 
voice of the profession is bound to 
be strengthened. In our democratic 
life America, the 


way of here in 


examined by Mr 


THE MANY PUBLICATIONS produced by the NEA are 


Russell during his visit to Washington 
NEA 


Patricia Morris receptionist 


voluntary way of membership is 
definitely in accord with the Ameri- 
can way. 

Just what does the NEA do for 
me as a classroom teacher? Some 
persons have said that their reason 
for not joining the National Educa- 
tion Association was that it couldn't 
possibly do anything for them as 
teachers since it is so far away. While 
I was in Washington I visited Mar- 
garet Stevenson, executive secretary 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. (I'll have to confess that 
I probably than my 
allotted time in this department.) 


Miss Stevenson pointed out that this 


spent more 


department is the official voice of 
the 
America 

The program of the Department of 


classroom teachers all over 


Classroom Teachers is designed for 
classroom teachers—to improve their 
professional status and welfare; to 
dignify their position as teachers; to 
strengthen the work of local, state, 
and national associations through 
their active participation; and to help 
them keep abreast of educational 


trends. 


A Coordinated Objective 


The objective of the membership 
in the department is to have an 
organization: 1) which coordinates 


activities of local teacher groups into 


Education 





nationwide programs of teacher and 
pupil welfare, 2) in which teachers 
study their own problems, 3) which 
provides action in support of state 
and national education programs, 
4) in which all of the members help 
to form the policies of the profession, 
and 5) which arouses community 
interest in and support of education. 

Any local association may affiliate 
with the NEA by writing to the Divi- 
sion of Records for an application 
blank and returning the blank with 
$5 to dues for the current 


vear. 


cover 


A Competent Person in Every Job 
What does the NEA do for boys 
and girls in America? One goal of 
the NEA is to have a professionally 
prepared and competent person in 
every school position. Another goal 
is reasonable class size wherein ade- 
quate educational opportunities may 
be afforded every child and youth. 
Also the NEA wants a safe, health- 
ful, and wholesome community en- 


vironment for every boy and girl. 


These are only a few of the an- 
swers that I found to the question, 
“What does NEA do for boys and 
girls?” To me it is an important 
question, because from today’s stu- 
dents come tomorrow's teachers plus 
all the rest of the citizens of our 
country. 

On my second day in Washington 
[ had lunch with Mrs. Sylvia Brot- 
man of the Membership Division 


and Dr. Hazel Davis, assistant direc- 
tor of the Research Department. 

Each of these ladies pointed out 
several interesting things about her 
work at NEA. Dr. Davis said that 
hundreds of letters are being an- 
swered by the Research Department 
concerning curriculum, administra- 
tion, legislation, and salaries. NEA 
research findings have been printed 
in numerous articles in the NEA 
Journal, lay magazines, and state 
association periodicals. 

Another thing about this depart- 
ment which is interesting to me is 
that for $50 per year any association 
may subscribe to a special research 
service. The association may request 
information on any topic, and the 
department will collect data and in- 
formation on this topic and pass it 
on to the association which wants it. 

Mrs. Brotman pointed out that the 
larger the membership in a national 
professional association the stronger 
the voice of that profession will be. 
made available 
1956-57 a hand- 


representatiy es. 


This department 
for the first time in 
book for building 

Plans are to continue and to ex- 
pand this program from year to year. 

In the office of the assistant execu- 
tive secretary for field operations, | 
talked with Mary Titus —a person 
with unlimited amounts of informa- 
tion, energy, and ideas. After talk- 
ing with Mary a few minutes, I felt 
as if I had known her for years. It 
was here, too, that I encountered the 


AN ALASKAN TOTEM POLE, photo at left, symbolizes the variety of tours planned by Director 
Paul Kinsel, right, and his Division of Travel Service. Prof. Alvin Roberts of Western Illinois University 


at extreme left, is interested in Mr 
credits for tour members 
during the NEA convention 


Kinsel’s story, as WIU cooperates with the NEA in providing 
In center photo, the Peoria teacher enjoys the Illinois Breakfast held 
which he attended as an illinois delegate 


At right, NEA Executive 


Secretary Carr explains a Korean poem which hangs on the wall of his office, and which expresses 


appreciation for gifts from American teachers to Korean teachers 


rs by Carl 


biggest problem of my visit—finding 
a container large enough to hold all 
of the materials that she gave me, in 
order to carry them back to Peoria 


A Million-Dollar Saving 
Paul H. the 


Division of Travel Service, gave me 


Kinsel, director of 


an interesting briefing on the work 
of his division. He pointed out that 
the objective of the division is to 
provide cultural, intellectual, and 
recreational travel at lowest prices 
He estimated that up to the present 
time the division has saved teachers 
nearly a million dollars on travel ex 
penses 

The division sponsored 35 tours 
this past summer, covering most of 
the 
earned on many of these tours if 


world. College credit can be 


desired. The division also sponsors 
a Christmas tour in order that teach 
ers who wish may travel during the 
holidays. Tour leaders are experi 
enced teachers, professors, or offi 
professional education 

One of the 
problems the division has is learning 


go So if 


cials in 
associations biggest 
where teachers want to 
any of you have ideas concerning a 
new tour, please contact Mr. Kinsel 
at NEA headquart rs 

One of the highlights of my visit 


was meeting and visiting with Dr 





Let’s not criticize 
our changing 
social values, 

or parental attitude, 
or the effect of 


world tensions, 
let’s 
criticize 


the 


schools! 


By MELVIN P. HELLER 
ntendeni 
Schoc 
Clarendon H 


S iper 


sce-Marion H 





A at the history of education 
in the United States shows that 
there has always been criticism of 
the schools. At one time or another, 
there have been criticisms of the 
church schools, the dame schools, the 
pauper schools, the academies, the 
free public schools, the junior high 
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schools, the high schools, the col- 
leges, and the universities. The 
reasons for the blasts by the public 
were varied in type and in merit, but 
the criticisms were levied in eloquent 
oratory as well as in vulgar commen- 
taries. Thus, it is not a modern trend 
to criticize the schools; it is very 
fashionable, however. 

The success of Russia's Sputniks 
has resulted in more concerted ad- 
verse criticism of the schools than 
most of us have known before. Con- 
ferences of educators, lay groups, 
citizens committees, clergy, sociolo- 
gists, and do-gooders seem to result 
in many panaceas for curing the 
evils of our schools. Certainly, these 
conferences have been valuable in 
pointing out the shortcomings of the 
education of our youth. 

We are urged to elevate our edu- 
cational stiffen the 
requirements for elementary, high- 


standards; to 


schocl, and college graduates; to be 
more selective in pupil enrollment 
and in teacher appointments; to 
motivate the pupils so that they will 
achieve at their highest potential. 
Since it is apparent to many that 
the evils of the world are due to 
poor teaching in Phonetic Analysis, 
No. 101X, there is no re- 
course but to criticize the schools. 


Course 


Motivate Them All! 


Let us not criticize the compulsory 
attendance laws of our states which 
demand that reluctant pupils attend 
schools until the grade of eight or 
manhood, whichever is achieved 
earlier. No reasonable person could 
deny that it is a poor teacher, indeed, 
who can not motivate an over-age 
hot-rodder to learn to appreciate 
poetry. If a youth has little or no 
ability in diagramming sentences, it 
should be the duty of the teacher to 
inspire him to parse grammatical 
constructions while the youth shaves 
each morning. 

It is unrealistic to entertain the 
thought that there are some 15-year- 
old boys and girls who can not profit 
from an eighth-grade education. 
Psychological studies on individual 
differences have no value because 
we know that all young people are 
alike in their ability to learn. This 
is true at least until the requirements 


cf the compulsory attendance laws 
have been met. If every child must 
attend school, then he must be in- 
terested in learning, whether he likes 
it or not. 

Let us not criticize the attitude of 
parents whose children are angelic 
chips off the old block. A teacher 
should know better than to chastise, 
directly or indirectly, any child — 
because this action is a negative 
reflection upon the perfect nature of 
the parents, and it is clearly evident 
that a perfect parent must have a 
perfect child. 


Homework Is Unfair! 


Homework is an unfair burden 
because it interferes with the tele- 
the child. Evaluative 


within the school are un- 


viewing of 
devices 
democratic because they discrimi- 
nate against the slow learner and 
they favor the bright child. We must 
agree that the attitude of parents 
towards the schools and their chil- 
dren is beyond reproach. 

Let us not criticize the popular 
philosophy of materialism which em- 
phasizes that what one can count is 
all that counts. There is no doubt 
that money is the yardstick of suc- 
cess in this life. The longer and lower 
the new car, the more successful the 
monthly payment maker. All of us 
have at least one rich relative who 
“ain't got” a high-school diploma. 
the United 
States a garbage collector earns more 


In many parts of 
money than a college instructor, but 
this is not an indication of a ridicul- 
cus scale of values. The schools are 
staffed with those who do not have 
the ability the affluence of 
garbage collectors, and the educa- 


nor 


tional offerings suffer as a result. The 
garbage collector perfcrms a useful 
and necessary function. Those who 
can, do; those who can not, teach. 

Let us not criticize the effect of 
world tensions, the high divorce 
rates, unsatisfactory home condi- 
tions, and the like. The school is the 
only social agency which exists—and 
it is doing a poor job of providing 
for the mental, physical, ethical, 
moral, recreational, vocational, ath- 
letic, and civic needs of our youth. 

Climb aboard the bandwagon, and 
let's criticize the schools! 
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= oF us who believe in public 
education should not be afraid of 
But 


aspect of the current, rather violent, 


criticism of our schools one 


discussion is perhaps a bit disturb- 
ing. 


aoe 


street” appears to be getting con- 


The proverbial “man in the 


fused because of the din of conflict- 
the battle of 
statistics. This confusion might, in 


ing diagnoses and 
the long run, be highly detrimental 


to our tax-supported schools. It 
seems important, therefore, to try 
to clarify the real issues and focus 
attention on what specific steps 
might be taken to improve the 
schools in question. 

I count myself a constructive, if 
conservative, critic of the present 
status of public education, As such, 
I find myself in opposition to some 
critics of the schools who believe 
that radical changes are required. 

We ought to be to fight 
against one radical proposal that 


ready 


stems from those who completely 


mistrust the present professional 
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By JAMES B. CONANT 


>| ve 


Amancan 


Our High Schools 
Can Be Better 


says the author, who spent several months 


visiting public high schools in 18 of the more 


populous states, including Illinois. 


These recommendations for challenging the 


academically talented students in our 


comprehensive high schools are taken from his 


speech May 14 at the Illinois State Armory, Springfield. 


management of the schools. This 
proposal is to the effect that, since 
it is impractical to fire the superin- 
tendents, they should be by-passed; 
it is urged that the school boards be- 
come directly involved in adminis- 
tration. Those who advocate such 
procedures are clearly unaware of 
what has happened in more than 
one community where a school board 
has, in fact, moved in on the super- 


intendent. 


Need Competent School Boards 


My first recommendation to the 


citizens would be: do all in vow 


power to see to it that, throughout 
your the 
composed of high-minded, intelli- 


state, school boards are 
gent, devoted citizens. On the col 
lective wisdom of the members and 
on understanding of their 


function, the quality of education 


proper 


depends to a high degree 
Two other pr posals for the radi 
cal reform of public education are 


being pushed by a few articulate 


people at the present time. The pro 
ponents of one proposal have drawn 
arguments from the alleged supe 
riority of the Russian system of edu 
cation; the 
look with admiration at German and 
One would 
high schools all 
have all the 

intellectual 


capacity, study those subjects which 


the advocates of other 


Swiss schools group 


out of our 
work 


irrespective of 


throw 
vocational and 


pupils, 


in Europe are mastered by those 
The other 
group of radical reformers would 
offer intellectual bill of 
only to a small proportion of the 


who enter a university 


their tare 
high-school population and in sep 
arate special schools, even in federal 
regional high schools 

To me, it seems meaningless to 
compare portions of educational sys 
tems of two countries; the only thing 
that is comparable is the entire social 
and political structure of which the 

It is as 
Ame ricali 


and Russian school boys as it would 


educational system is a part 


misleading to compar 





be to compare the status of skilled 
workers in the two countries. 

I must admit to great skepticism 
about the claim that essentially all 
the Russian youth can be so moti- 
vated as to make it possible for them 
to study effectively and rewardingly 
for 10 years foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science. 

Of one thing I am absolutely cer- 
tain: in the high schools of the 
United States it is impossible to have 
all the pupils studying advanced 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
foreign languages. And by study, I 
mean study with profit; | mean mas- 
tering the subject matter, not just 
going through the motions. 


Social Experience Valuable 

Even the able boy or girl attend- 
ing an American comprehensive 
high school obtains a social experi- 
ence of great value that he or she 
would not school re- 
served for the very bright. What is 
desired is a situation in which the 
able pupil is intellectually chal- 
lenged and studies for four years 
mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages as well as English, history, 
and social studies. In the special 
school this is brought about by a 
prescribed curriculum with few elec- 
(and none of a_ vocational 
nature). In the comprehensive high 
school this can be brought about by 
the leadership of the principal, the 
attitude of the teachers, and, above 
all, by the persuasive power of the 


obtain in a 


tives 


counseling staff. 

Only those with certain kinds of 
ability can hope to complete these 
arduous academic labors. Those who 
can, I designate as the “academically 
talented.” They compose about 15 
percent of the high-school popula- 
tion on a national basis. They ought 
to be studying in high school four 
years of English, three or four years 
of history and social studies, four 
years of mathematics, three years of 
science, and at least three years of 
one foreign language. This is a stiff 
program five subjects involving 
homework each year, with at least 
15 hours of homework a week. 

My second 
the citizens is that in each commu- 
nity they ask the school board to 


recommendation to 
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make public an academic inventory 
of the graduating high-school class. 
Have the board request the super- 
intendent to ask the principal to 
draw up a list of the 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the pupils who had scored 
highest on some standard test or 
tests of mathematical and linguistic 
ability in the eighth grade, and then 
put together the programs of study 
of these pupils for the next four 
years. Then have the principal sum- 
marize the results for the school 
board and the public. (The names 
of the individual students would, of 
course, not be given. ) 

The results would then show 
what percentage of this group (the 
academically talented) had elected 
mathematics, and foreign 
languages. If the board believed, as 
I do, that the programs of the able 
students ought to be of the sort I 
have just outlined, and in fact they 


science, 


were not for a considerable fraction, 
then the situation deserves an in- 
Either the counselors 
were not persuasive enough, or had 


vestigation. 


given poor advice, or the parents 
were too resistant. 

Statistics thus 
school by high school, would have 
meaning. National statistics about 
what percent of the youth of the 
entire country are studying physics 
or algebra have no meaning. They 
are the result of averaging together 
figures from all sorts of schcols, pro- 


available, high 


grams of pupils with all sorts of 
and programs of boys and 
girls. It is unfortunate that these 


meaningless statistics have been used 


ability, 


so frequently in recent months. Let's 
stop talking in national terms and 
get the facts, high school by high 


school. 


Need Good Guidance System 


My third 
cerns the guidance system and the 
I would recommend that 


recommendation con- 
counselors. 
every school board spend enough 
money have a good counseling 
service in the system, starting in the 
Ideally, there should 
be one full-time counselor for every 
300 high-school pupils. Why? Be- 
caliber of these coun- 
given will 


lower grades. 


cause on the 
advice 
depend to a large degree the satis- 


selors and the 


factory functioning of the senior 
high school. 

The stiff program I have outlined 
I recommend only for the academi- 
cally talented pupils. No one who 
has had any experience with the 
range of abilities in a comprehensive 
high school will advocate making 
any such program compulsory for 
all the pupils. It is usual to require 
that all pupils study English, history, 
and social studies in the 9th, 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades. This is pos- 
sible because these subjects can be 
handled by pupils with a wide range 
of abilities, but they should be 
grouped according to ability, subject 
by subject. 


Some Are Vocational Students 

But physics and chemistry prop- 
erly presented, advanced algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and foreign 
languages (properly taught) are 
simply too difficult for many high- 
students. Such students 
advised against taking 
They should be ad- 


school 
should be 
such courses. 


vised to elect a sequence of courses 


connected with a vocational aim. 
The nature of the community 
determines what vocational pro- 
grams can be successful. There are 
general high schools in certain types 
example, 
would 


of suburban areas, for 
vocational 
cause they would not attract 
And the pro- 


considerable 


where 
fail, be 
enough capable pupils. 
enroll a 


pre yoTamMs 


grams must 
number of better-than-average pu- 
pils (in terms of their academic 
ability ), for the really skilled techni- 
cal fields require such ability. Also 
unless enough able students enroll, 
the vocational programs will suffer, 
because of the low esteem in which 
they are held by the student body. 

It is desirable for as many boys 
and girls as possible to have in mind 
their ultimate vocational goal when 
they choose their high-school! studies 
in the 11th and 12th grades. 
well be that many of them 
change their minds before the high- 
course is over or in later 
But if a pupil thinks that 
what he or she is studying in school 


It may 
will 
school 


ye ars. 


is likely to have significance in later 
life, 


to waste his time or have a negative 


there is less tendency for him 
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attitude towards his school work. 

I have visited comprehensive high 
schools where the academically tal- 
ented pupils were being challenged 
and had elected the type of program 
I am recommending. But in only a 
very few has this result been 
achieved to the degree it should. 
Too many bright pupils are failing 
to elect a stiff program. 

In a number of schools the situa- 
tion was satisfactory in regard to 
the programs of the boys as far as 
mathematics and science were con- 
cerned. In few, however, of the 
schools were the girls electing a stiff 
program in any numbers. The sharp 
contrast between the boys and girls 
which we have found in every state 
we have visited illustrates how much 
parental influence, social mores, and 
the advice of counselors affect the 
kind of education the able students 
receive in even the better schools. 

I know in the past, engineering 
has rarely offered a career to women. 
But chemistry—particularly biochem- 
istry—does. And I am sure the na- 
tion is losing many good science and 
mathematics teachers because many 
able girls are now choosing soft pro- 
grams in many high schools. 


Three Years for Languages 

We have found school after school 
in which foreign languages were 
offered for only two years. Let me 
argue the case for the study of a 
foreign language five periods a week 
for at least three years for all the 
able students and for two languages, 
each for three years, for many. The 
academically talented pupil should 
have a reasonable proficiency in a 
modern foreign language, both as a 
skill necessary in the modern world 
and as an experience in a foreign 
culture; and this means at least three 
years of study in high school. The 
testimony of many who are proficient 
in several languages is to the effect 
that the mastery of one foreign lan- 
guage makes the learning of other 
languages (even if unrelated) much 
easier than would otherwise be the 
case. 

My fourth recommendation is to 
schcol boards: be ready to have a 
third-year class in a foreign language 
if there are any pupils desiring to 
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enter such a class, no matter how 
few; the same should apply to any 
soquential subject. 

I am not prepared even to guess 
at what fraction of the academically 
talented youth in the thousands of 
comprehensive high schools in our 
nation are taking the kind of pro- 
gram I have been describing. But I 
am certain that it would be possible 
without any radical changes in the 
American public school system to 
have a sizeable majority of the 
academically talented youth in many, 
many of our comprehensive high 
schools taking tough programs. How- 
ever, it does require a first-rate guid- 
ance system, well staffed with skillful 
counselors. 


Leave Curriculum to Professionals 


The current vigorous discussion of 
the shortcomings of our public high 
schools has centered attention on 
the details of the curricula. There is 
a possible danger the school board 
members will attempt to administer 
these details of school affairs just as 
there is a danger that they will med- 
die with the appointment of teachers. 
A good school board will find a first- 
rate superintendent who will hire an 
excellent principal who becomes an 
effective leader of the teaching staff. 
The curriculum will be revised from 
time to time by the administration 
and the teachers. The function of 
the school board, I believe, is not to 
mix into the process of revision, but 
from time to time to ask questions. 

To be specific, let me consider the 
required subjects in grades nine 
through 12. A study of literature 
and composition each year will be 


required of all, with the same 
amount of time devoted to social 
studies including American history. 
Thus, half or two fifths of the pro- 
gram of all the high-school pupils 
will be in the nature of a general 
education. I doubt if it is profitable 


for a school board to concern itself 
with the details of these courses 
except for the teaching of composi- 
tion. Here the quality of the instruc- 
tion turns more than in almost any 
the 
hence, on a deci- 


other course on amount of 
money available 
sion of the school board. Let me ex- 


plain. 


In English, about half the time of 
the boys and girls with a wide range 
of abilities should be devoted to 
composition and about half to lit 
erature. The able pupils, at least, 
should be writing one theme a week 
in the llth and 12th grades, and 
these themes should be corrected 
and discussed with the boy or girl 
In many schools I have visited, how 
ever, too little time was devoted to 
English composition and too few 
Why? Because the 
teachers involved were responsible 
for 150 
180 pupils. Such overloaded teach- 


themes written. 


or sometimes as many as 
ers simply could not find the time 
to read the number of themes that 
ought to be required. Learning to 
express oneself with precision and 
style is as important as any phase of 
the high-school work. 

Now comes my fifth recommenda 
tion, addressed to school board mem- 
bers: see to it that good English 
teachers are employed and that each 
teacher has responsibility for not 
This 
money, but it will be worth it 
Many High Schools Are Too Small 

My last recommendation is to the 


And it is to the effect that 
you do all in your power to continu 


more than 100 pupils. costs 


citizens. 


the good work that has been accom 
plished in this state already in reduc 
ing the number of small high schools 
A high school should be of a size 
sufficient to provide a satisfactory 
academically tal 
the 


oriented pupil. This means a high 


education for the 


ented youth and vecationalls 
school with a graduating class of at 
100, preferably 200. Some 
thing over a third of the vouth of 
Chi 
cago are attending high schools that 
\ state in which 90 


percent or more of its boys and girls 


least 
Illinois outside of the city of 
are tco small. | 


are attending high schools of suffi 
cient size has organized its educa 
; State 
make almost its maximum contribu 
through 


tional system so that the can 
tion to the national welfare 
education 

In the comprehensive high schools 
I have visited in this and neighber 
ing states, less than half the boys and 
girls desired to go on to college; not 


more than a quarter fall in the cat 





gory of the academically talented. 
The problem of the counselor is 
often the problem of persuading the 
able boy or girl (or the parent) that 
he or she ought to elect a tough 
program and ought to go to college. 
In certain suburbs, the situation is 
the opposite. The vast majority of 
the families may have collegiate 
ambitions for their children, and 
these ambitions may not always co- 
incide with the child's ability. In- 
deed, in a few suburbs I know of, 
many parents wish their offspring 
not only to go to college but to enter 
a particular college. If the academic 
ability of the child is low and the 
college highly selective in its ad- 
mission requirements, this is wishing 
the impossible. The administrators 
and guidance officers in such schools 
have a special set of problems. They 
have to try to work out with the 
parent and the youth a sensible pro- 
gram and find a college which will 
admit the boy or girl in question. 


Vocational or Academic? 


The community mores being what 
they are, it would be hard to intro- 
duce a vocational program into this 
type of school, though theoretically 
many who struggle to do academic 
work might be far better off electing 
a sequential course in stenography 
or mechanical drawing and carpen- 
try or mechanical drawing and 
electronics. 

In the comprehensive high schools 
I have visited where about 20 per- 
cent of the pupils were entering a 
four-year college, I thought the situa- 
tion was about in balance, provided, 
of course, the 20 percent represented 
the academically talented youth. 

In all discussions of the American 
high school, one must constantly 
keep in mind the different types of 
schools that exist that serve different 
types of communities. To judge 
school you must know a good deal 
about the district. Understanding 
secondary school problems in the 
United States involves understand- 
ing a great deal about the structure 
of American society. It involves get- 
ting down to specific problems and 
finding specific answers. To improve 
education involves specific actions by 
citizens groups and school boards. 
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Illinois educators should understand and support the 


IEA Legislativ 


HE legislative program of the 

Illinois Education Association is 
the result of a long period of con- 
sideration and study. It is based upon 
general principles adopted by the 
IEA Representative Assembly after 
recommendations have been sub- 
mitted by the IEA legislative com- 
mittee. (Supt. Gerald Brown of 
Paris is the present chairman of this 
These committee rec- 
“grass 


committee. ) 
ommendations come from the 
roots” through legislative committee 
members and others who bring their 
ideas to the committee. 

Once the legislative platform is 
determined by the Representative 
Assembly, the legislative commit- 
tee—after due consideration of IEA 
research findings and study by sub- 
committees and the whole commit- 
tee—delineates details of the pro- 
gram. These finally are drafted into 
bills for consideration by the Illinois 
General Assembly. 

The legislative committee consid- 
ers proposals under three general 
Pupil-Teacher Welfare, 
Organization, 


headings: 
Administration 
and School Finance. 


and 


Provisions for Survivors Benefits 

The committee's major considera- 
tion at present under. the heading of 
Pupil-Teacher Welfare centers about 
provisions for survivors benefits in 
the downstate teachers retirement 
system, and in the university system. 
Careful research shows that fusion 
of these systems with social security 
(rather than provision for survivors 
benefits under the systems) would 
not be best for most teachers. Hence 
the committee will again recommend 
legislation akin to HB 1021, which 
passed both houses in the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, to be vetoed 
by the governor because of budget- 
ing reasons. It is hoped such diffi- 
culties will be cleared in the coming 


session of the Illinois legislature. 

The survivors benefit legislation 
will be arranged so as to provide 
equitable returns to the estates of 
all teachers, whether the benefits go 
to survivors or not. The alternative 
to such legislation would be a fusion 
with social security—which does not 
take into consideration the circum- 
stances peculiar to the teaching 


profession. 


170 Days for Retirement Credit 

It will also be recommended that 
170 or more days of teaching per 
year be credite d as a full year of 
teaching for a year's credit under 
the downstate teachers retirement 
system. This would allow some lee- 
way for unavoidable absences here- 
tofore detrimentally affecting credit 
status. The committee may also rec- 
that the selection of the 
option may be made 


ommend 
reversionary 
prior to retirement. 

The committee would keep teach- 
ers scholarships alive for the full 
four years of college education with 
no limit on the time during which 
the scholarship may be transferred. 
It would add the University of Illi- 
nois College of Education to the list 
of colleges offering teachers scholar- 
ships. 

It would oppose changes in the 
present minimum and maximum age 
requirements under the compulsory 
It may 
cmmend that the minimum school 
’ 176 actual 
teaching than 880 
clock hours per year under the direct 


school attendance laws. rec- 


vear be not less than 


days, nor less 
supervision of teachers. The com- 
mittee feels that the present require- 
ment of five clock hours each day 
may be too stringent in applic ation. 

The legislative committee will 
again recommend the elimination of 
temporary certificates, 
and may seek legislation requiring 


provisional 
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By IRVING F, PEARSON 


P 
Executive Secretary 
Education A at 


roposals Under Consideration 


county superintendents of schools 
to check the validity of teachers’ 
certificates prior to the receipt of 
their first saiary checks of the year. 

Under the heading “Administra- 
tion and Organization,” the commit- 
tee again recommends provisions for 
a state board of education—elective 
or appointive—with the authority to 
appoint the superintendent of public 
instruction when the state constitu- 
tion can be so arranged. 

It is significant that both candi- 
dates for the office of superintendent 
of public instruction endorse the 
above proposals, with some prefer- 
ence for the elected state board of 
education. It is also significant that 
many newspaper editors and legis- 
lators are now thinking and speak- 
ing in favor of such changes. 

The committee would recommend 
countywide surveys in counties 
where effective school district re- 
organization has not yet taken place. 
It would require that prior to the 
election relative to the creation of 
any new school district, the processes 
for evaluating new community unit 
districts be employed. 

The committee would seek a law 
authorizing any judge in a school 
polling place to administer the re- 
quired voter's affidavit. It may sug- 
gest that schools not be compelled to 
admit first-grade pupils unless they 
reach six years of age by the opening 
of the school term. 


Higher Equalization Level 

Under the heading, “School Fi- 
nance,” the legislative committee will 
recommend an equalization level of 
$262 per ADA pupil (now $200) at 
present qualifying rates. The com- 
mittee recognizes that this will re- 
quire many more millions of dollars 
in state aid, which—with those 
amounts for the special funds—it 
may not be possible for the state 
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to finance on the basis of its present 
income. Therefore, the committee 
again recommends support of addi- 
tional sources of revenue, including 
state income taxes, individual and 
corporate. The committee also feels 
that with the improvements in local 
assessments as related to true value 
of properties, school support from 
the local property tax generally is 
approaching the maximum limit. 
State aid must therefore be greatly 
increased. 

Increased appropriations in behalf 
of the downstate teachers retirement 
fund, as a part of the common school 
fund appropriation, will be sought. 
The committee feels that the state 
has not been appropriating sufficient 
amounts for this purpose. The com- 
mittee that additional state 
funds beyond current state appro- 
priation needs should be provided, 
in order to build up gradually a 
reserve of state funds sufficient to 
meet state obligations for four or 
five years during a possible depres- 
sion period, when state funds might 
be under strain. The committee feels 
that a fully funded program, insofar 
as state appropriations are con- 
cerned, might not be presently advis- 
able or practicable. In any event, 
the wealth and the sovereignty of 
the state stand back of the state 


feels 


obligations. 

The committee and the IEA board 
of directors recommend support of 
the $248,000,000 bond issue in behalf 
of buildings for the universities, col- 
leges, and state welfare institutions. 
The alternative would be much 
higher current appropriations for 
such purposes. 

In the public school building area, 
the committee recommends: a) 10- 
percent bonding power for unit dis- 
tricts through constitutional revision; 
b) liberalization of provisions for 
qualifying for state aid in school 


building construction; and c) state 
building aid made available for high- 
school facilities, as well as the ele- 
mentary. 

If a practical plan can be found, 
the committee would recommend in- 
creased financial support to districts 
afflicted with many trailer coaches, 
wherein their taxation fails to yield 
a sufficient return in local taxes. 

The committee recommend 
adjustment in state aid claims to 
oftset losses due to the effects of 
Asian influenza during 1957-58, and 
for similar reasons in the future. It 


will 


would allow school boards, by reso- 
lution, to charge janitorial supplies 
to the building fund. It would recom- 
mend improved methods and proce- 
dures for reporting on school finance, 
and more simplified and economical 


school treasurers’ reports. 


Local Support Needed 
This brief 
can not, present all of the detailed 


review does not, and 
conclusions and recommendations of 
the committee. Others will be ad- 
vanced as suggestions come from the 
field or from the committee itself. 

It is hoped that enough has been 
presented to alert the membership 
to the need for widespread under- 
standing and support for the general 
program. It should be quite evident 
that effective local effort should 
follow, particularly to emphasize 
the need for greatly increased state 
aid, and for additional] state revenues 
to make it possible. At the same 
time, much work should be done in 
behalf of the proposed state board of 
education and an appointive super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

Legislative success will depend 
largely upon the degree to which 
local communities and their teachers 
understand the problems and propos- 
als and act in behalf of constructive 
legislation. 





Emphasis will be 
on educational 


opportunities as 


Knox College 


Celebrates 
Lincoln- 
Douglas 
Debate 


Centennial 


A PAINTING of the scene ot Knox College 
Oct. 7, 1858, appeared in McClure’'s Mogazine 


7. HERS AND sTuDENTs of IlIli- 
nois are especially invited to 
Knox College for Lincoln-Douglas 
centennial events Oct. 4 to 7. The 
college is emphasizing the educa- 
tional opportunity, which will not 
again be available to this generation, 
to witness and participate in the 
turbulent _ historical which 
occurred 100 years ago on the east 
lawn of the Knox campus. 

The debate Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas will 
be re-enacted at “Old Main,” which 


scene 


between 


is today, as it was a century ago, the 
central administration and classroom 
building of the college. Costumed 
people, horses, wagons, floats, bug- 
gies, bands, and political delegations 
will take part in the historic pag- 
eantry. Knox County schools will be 
dismissed so students and faculties 
Old-time 
music and historical dramatic skits 


can join the celebration. 
enliven the program Oct. 4, 5, and 6. 

Of particular interest to students 
ot history will be the Illinois State 
Historical Society programs Oct. 4 
and 5 and the debate Oct. 7. On 
Oct. 6, students of English and others 
will have the privilege of hearing 
and visiting with Carl Sandburg, 
Illinois’ most famous author, poet, 
and historian. All are invited by 
Knox College and the city of Gales- 
burg; many schools are planning to 
and 


buses to share in the educational and 


come by train, car caravans, 
historical events 

Timetable of events at Knox Col- 
lege is as follows: 

Oct. 4: 10:15 a.m.—Opening ses- 
Illinois State Historical Soci- 
etys 59th annual convention; ad- 
; 12:30 
Luncheon. 2 p.m.—Otto Harbach 
play, “The Baffling Eyes of Youth.” 
3 p.m.—Joseph Medill Symposium on 


sion, 


dresses on _ history. p-m.— 


the Constitution and Declaration of 
Independence issues of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates; leaders: Dr. Allan 
Nevins of Columbia University and 
Willard L. King of Chicago. 6:45 
p-m.—Historical Society banquet. 
Oct. 5: Historical exhibits; church 
services; free, guided bus tours in 
Galesburg and Knoxville. 12:30 p.m. 
—Civil War Roundtables; Illinois 
State Historical Society luncheon. 


6 p.m.—Lombard College reunion. 
7 p.m.—Carl Sandburg banquet. 

Oct. 6: Carl Sandburg Day. 2 p.m. 
—Convocation and student-public 
hour with Mr. Sandburg. In the eve- 
ning—the Harbach play; Centennial 
Costume Ball and Dance Festival. 

Oct. 7: 10 a.m.—Centennial Con- 
vocation. 11:30 a.m.—Picnic lunch- 
eon on Knox campus; old-time music, 
pageantry, debate prologue; speak- 
ers: Carl Sandburg, Sen. Everett 
Dirksen, and Sen. Paul Douglas. 3 
p.m.—Lincoln-Douglas debate. 

Superintendents, principals, deans, 
and teachers are invited to corres- 
pond with Knox College to report 
numbers of faculty, students, and 
parents who plan to attend specific 
events. 

M. M. Goopsm1, Knox College; 
Lincoln- 


chairman of committees, 


Douglas Debate Centennial. 





Charleston to Celebrate 
Debate Sept. 18—Oct. 11 


Charleston, site of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s fourth debate with Stephen 
4. Douglas, during their series of 
1858. will 
of that 
period of special events beginning 
Sept. 18, the date of the Charleston 


meeting 


celebrate the centennial 


event with a three-weeks 


Opening day ceremonies at the 
Coles County Fairgrounds will in- 
clude William 
Stratton, US senators Paul Douglas 
and Everett Dirksen, and Cong. Wil- 
liam Springer. 

\ three-act play written for the 
centennial will be presented Oct. 6 
to 10 at Eastern Illinois University, 
with a of EIU 
faculty and residents of Charleston. 
Written by Dorothee M. Coleman, 
wife of an EIU professor of history, 


addresses by Cov : 


cast students and 


the play tells the story of a Coles 
County family divided by the ques- 
tion of slavery and how the historic 
debate helped resolve the problem. 

Other events will include a square 
dance on the city square Sept. 19, 
union church services at Lincoln Log 
Cabin Park Sept. 21, a musical pro- 
gram at EIU Oct. 5, and concluding 
with Eastern’s annual homecoming 
Oct. 10 and 11. 
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The End 


of a 


Busy Career 


K. D. Waldo. past-president of the LEA and an 


active educator for 52 years, died May 20. 


By DAVID F. FORD 


Beacon-News Phot 


STUDENTS from Avrora College often conferred with Mr 


Waldo, as he was in charge of student teaching assignments 


ee EDUCATOR and profes- 


sional leader is dead. Karl 
Douglas Waldo, past-president of 
the Illinois Association 
and an active teacher and adminis- 


Education 


trator for 52 years, died May 20 in 
a Rockford hospital. He was 73. Mrs. 
Waldo preceded him in death by a 
few weeks. 

For the major part of 44 years 
“K. D.,” as he was popularly known, 
was an institution in Aurora, both in 
A principal and 
superintendent in public 
schcols for 36 years, Dr. Waldo is 
remembered and.loved by East High 
alumni from 1914 to 1950. In 1951, 


year of he re- 


name and in fact. 
Aurora 


after a retirement, 
turned to the teaching scene, when 
he joined the staff of the education 
department at Aurora College. His 
name became an institution Dec. 12, 
1957, when the old East High School 
became the Karl D. Waldo Junior 
High School 

K. D. began his career in 1906, 
after receiving his B.A. degree from 
the University of Illinois, when he 
became social science teacher and 
coach at Sycamore. Last year, at 
the age of 72, when most people are 
thinking of retirement, Dr. Waldo 
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was hard at work providing better 


training to college students who 
hoped to become teachers them- 
selves. He was supervisor of student 
teaching assignments at Aurora Col- 
lege, and instructed classes in teacher 


education as well 


Had Been Classroom Teacher 

Before coming to East High in 
1914 as principal, K. D. had taught 
at Pontiac High School and been 
superintendent of Sycamore sch ols 
since 1910. He had received his M.A 
from the University of Chicago, too 
But Mrs. Waldo was not to be out- 
done. Their first son, Rcbert, added 
“ma” to her name also at this time 
Douglas, thei: 
change the degree but only intensi- 


second son, didn't 
fied their knowledge. 

Douglas is now division manager 
fer a Kansas City, Mo., office; Rob- 
ert is an Aurora funeral director 
Mrs. Waldo, who was a teacher at 
Sycamore during K. D.’s term there 
aided her husband in his educational 
interests. She also found her teach- 
er training helpful in rearing their 
sons. 

With his feeling for education al 


wavs intense, it was natural that M1 


Waldo 
member of his professional organ 
He belonged to both the 


Education 


should become an active 


izations 


} 


Illinois Association and 
the National Education 
and became president of the IEA i: 
1921. 
While 


many ways 


Association 


serving his profession u 


he found time to invest 
his talent and ability in community 
A member of the 


was the 


service also Lion's 
Club, K. D 
ter’s first president He was a YMCA 
leader and for many vears a director 


of the Chamber cf 


the time of his death he 


Aurora < hap 


Commerce; at 
still served 
as an honorary member of the C. of 
c. 

During his years of leadership at 
East High Mr. Waldo h Iped te 
bring about many changes we 
years after becoming principal, he 
other 
forming the Big Eight athletic con 
which East High teams 

Four later, he 
High's first 
that same year saw the 
beginning of he Red and 
Waldo ide a 

Waldo became s1 


joined nearby principals in 
terence, t 
still 


helped organize East 


be long years 
debate team 
BI ack 
band, another 

In 1928. Mr 








By FRANCINE RICHARD 


taucation 


inois Delegates Work 


State and local leaders serve on committees and commission 
in group meetings, and at special function 


ILLINOIS LEADERS were leaders at the NEA convention, too. In photos 
from left ore Irving Pearson, IEA executive secretary, seated, presiding 
as chairman of the NEA Legislative Commission at its open meeting; Ear! 
Hanson of Rock Island, at right end of table, working as a member of the 


editing committee, during an open meeting; Olin Stead of Carrollton, at 


nes Lester Burorp, Illinois’ “Man 
from Mt. Vernon” who as NEA 
president inspired teachers across 
the country to be proud of their 
profession, brought the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly to its feet in a 
resounding approval of his vigorous 
call for action favoring federal sup- 
port for education. 

The 4684 official delegates to the 
96th the National 
Education Association, held in 
Cleveland June 29 to July 4, pledged 
top priority to back-home action on 


convention of 


final passage of two important fed- 
eral support measures. 

Mr. Buford said immediate and 
pesitive steps needed to be taken 
by every lecal and state association, 
as well as every individual member 
of the NEA. 

Amid enthusiastic applause, state 
after state seconded a motion by 
Corma Mowrey of West Virginia 
“for all-out effort immediately” 
backed by vigorous, increased action 
by NEA units. 

Mr. Buford’s dramatic move came 
at the end of the Thursday morning 
business session, after word had 
been received that two NEA-backed 
federal support bills had cleared 
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Academic Freedom; 


hurdles in Congress. The Elliott Bill 
had been approved by the House 
education and labor committee; the 
Murray-Metcalf Bill had been re- 
ported favorably by the Bailey sub- 
committee of the same committee. 
Elected president of the NEA was 
Ruth A. Stout of Kansas, “the sun- 
flower girl from the sunflower state.” 
Miss Stout is director of field pro- 
grams for the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, and was NEA first vice- 
president last year. The new vice- 
president (and president-elect) is 
W. W. 
principal in Fort Washington, Pa. 
Irving F. Pearson, IEA executive 


Eshelman, a supervising 


secretary, was re-elected chairman 
of the NEA Legislative Commission. 
The NEA board of directors re- 
named Helen Ryan, IEA field repre- 
sentative, to the budget committee. 

Other Illinois persons reappointed 
to NEA positions are Mary LeMay of 
Ottawa, Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards; Olin Stead of Carrollton, chair- 
of the Committee on Ten- 
and Academic Freedom; and 
Hanson of Rock Island, Na- 

Council for Accreditation. 
Mr. Hanson also is a member of the 


man 
ure 

Earl 
tional 


left, a member-consultant of the meeting of the Committee on Tenure and 
Lester Buford of Mt. 
NSBA executive director, Chicago, panel members at the meeting of 
the Joint Committee of NEA ond National School Boards Association; 
and Wendell Kennedy of the IEA staff, leading community singing by 
the Representative Assemby. 


Vernon and W. A. Shannon, 


editing committee of the NEA com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

\ last-minute parliamentary wran- 
gle over an integration resolution 
burst out in the closing hours of 
the convention, after the delegates 
had adopted a resolution on integra- 
tion as presented by the resolu- 
tions committee. Presentation of the 
amendment, calling for the NEA to 
make a nationwide study of the 
problem of integration, led to a roll 
call of the states to 
whether or not a quorum was pres- 


determine 


ent. The assembly was adjourned 
for lack of a quorum, and the busi- 
ness meeting was continued at the 
final evening session. The disputed 
amendment was then withdrawn. 
The Representative Assembly con- 
demned the “misrepresentation and 
vilification” of American education; 
reaffirmed delegates’ “faith in the 
public schools as an essential instru- 
ment of national unity, common pur- 


pose, and equality of opportunity’; 


and welcomed “constructive criti- 
cism of education.” 

Other resolutions called for federal 
support of education; urged profes- 
sional salary schedules for teachers 
beginning at $6000 and ranging to 
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PARTICIPANTS in the Wednesday discussion groups included many Illinois 
educators. Among them were, in photos from left, W. Stewart Williams 
IEA field representative, seated, presiding in the group on Planning and 
Promoting an Effective Local Association Program, in communities with 
10,000 to 50,000 population; Mildred Fox of Evanston Township High 


$13,000; condemned subjective merit 
rating; appealed to the public and 
teachers to continue sensible and 
reasonable approaches to school in- 
tegration; recommended increased 
efforts to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency; and thanked members of 
Congress and federal agencies for 
their efforts on behalf of education. 
The delegates voted to add a resolu- 
which was taken out at last 


convention — recommending 


tion 
year's 
that citizens be granted the right to 
vote at age 18. 

Final action was taken Thursday 
on the revised platform and its 69 
specific goals. Earlier in the week, 
Ben Kellner of California, secretary 
cf the resolutions 
plained that the committee had 
attempted to streamline the old plat- 
form and give the NEA a forward- 
looking basis for action. Unique in 
the new platform were the 69 spe- 
cific goals, developed by the NEA 
Research Division from sample re- 


committee, ex- 


plies received from more than 10,- 
000 teachers. These goals reinforced 
essential policies and principles as 
presented in the old platform. 
Among the goals to be sought by 
educational 


the profession were: 
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Today’s Educational 


opportunity for every child from 
kindergarten through university, in 
terms of his individual needs; class 
size of not more than 25 in elemen- 
minimum of four 


preparation for 


tary schools; a 


years of college 
teachers; and a_local-state-federal 
partnership in the financial support 
ot public education. 

After 


floor earlier in the week, delegates 


much discussion from the 
voted to accept three amendments 
to the bylaws, and voted down a 
Approved 


fourth were 


amendments to 1) permit student 


proposal. 


NEA membership in colleges where 
no chapter of Student NEA exists; 
2) transfer power to dispose of an- 
nual surplus from the board of trus- 
tees to the board of directors; and 
3) transfer election of state directors 
from the NEA Representative As- 
sembly to representative state dele- 
gations. Delegates did not approve 
a proposal to treat New York City as 
a state for purposes of NEA organi 
zation and representation. 
Delegates approved a total budget 
of $6,433,000—which was an increase 
of $467,000 over last year’s budget 
and approximately $1,500,000 over 
1957-58 expenditures. Existing pro 


Phot 


Program; 
School, right, discussant in the group on Secondary Education 
praisal in Light of Today's Needs and Current Criticisms. Far right is the 
Representative Assembly, Cleveland Public Auditorium 


at right iller-Frtle udios, Cleveland 
thers t H i lam und U 


1 , 5 ' ita 
School, seated, presiding in the group on The Teacher an 


Guidance in 
Township High 
An Ap 


Mary LeMay, Ottawa 


Illinois is at left 


$5,585,700 of the 
budget; $847,300 will bs 
left for further expansion of NEA 


Services. 


grams will need 


present 


Illincis was among six states en 
rolling more than 20,000 members 
and was included in the special trib 


Karl 


secretary 


Berns, assistant 
for field 


to states which recorded cut 


ute paid by 
executive opera 
tlons 
standing achievements in NEA mem 
4 total 
of 27 states had enrolled more than 
90 percent ot the 1957 total, in spite 
of the doubling of NEA dues. Dh 
Berns said, “Me mbership in the NEA 


could well be shares in the survival 


bership during the past year 


of a tree world 
The convention was sprinkle d with 
network 


and television 


The 
help Alaska’s 12 delegates celebrate 


fireworks 


programs fireworks were to 


their state's new status as America’s 
“49th,” announced while the conven 
tion was In progress 

Chet Huntley interviewed NEA 
Executive Secretary William G. Car: 
ind Robert M 
of the Fund for the Republic, on 
NBC's “Outlook Sunday 
night. Another 
from the 


Hutchins president 


program 
program presented 


convention platform was 
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“College News Conference.” Four 
future teachers interviewed James 
B. Conant, who had previously ad- 
dressed the convention. 

Two TV news commentators made 
personal appearances, as CBS news- 
man Douglas Edwards was master 
of ceremonies for a film presentation 
of 1957-58 TV shows on education, 
and ABC commentator Edward P. 
Morgan spoke at the Notables Din- 


ILLINOIS BREAKFAST on Tuesday morning was attended by 304 persons 
At left, Katherine Stapp, incoming IEA president, accepts the gavel from 
Earl Hanson. A. W. Boley, retiring IEA board member and breokfast 
speaker, introduced Mrs. Boley as “the one who kept the home fires 
burning.” Don Thomas of Chicago Heights leads the Pledge of Allegiance 


ner sponsored by Student NEA. 

Six national magazines, three TV 
networks, the New York Times, 
Parade, and TV station KPIX in San 
Francisco were winners of the 1958 
School Bell Awards, given annually 
to representatives of communications 
media “for distinguished service in 
the interpretation of education.” 
Magazine winners included Satur- 
day Evening Post, Redbook, Look, 
Ladies Home Journal, Business 
Week, and Popular Science. 

Convention speakers included 
Pres. Virgil Hancher of the State 
University of lowa; Prof. Max Lerner 
of Brandeis University; C. C. Furnas 
of the University of Buffalo; and 
Gov. LeRoy Collins of Florida. 

Some 11,000 participants spent 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
discussing a wide range of educa- 
tional problems. 

Illinois delegates also were busy 
on Tuesday morning, as they at- 
tended the annual Illinois Breakfast 
and carried out the necessary busi- 
ness of a state delegation. 

Miss Ryan was elected chairman 
of the Illinois delegation; Robert 
Haskell of Steger was named Illinois 
credentials chairman. The group 
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elected Goebel Patton as resolutions 
chairman for next year. Olin Stead 
was for the 
Cleveland convention, replacing 


resolutions chairman 
Bjarne Ullsvik who had resigned. 
Two well-known Illinois educators 
delivered their “swan songs” at the 
Illinois Breakfast. A. W. Boley, who 
retired from the IEA board July l, 
has also retired from active teaching. 
Vernon L. Nickell will not run for 


re-election in November as superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

IEA Pres, Earl Hanson, introduc- 
ing Mr. Nickell, said, “Vern Nickell 
has been a great leader because he 
has been an humble leader. He has 
never imposed his stature on the 
schools of Illinois.” 

Mr. Nickell that 
must “speak up for the profession” 
and tell people what we are doing 
in the classrooms. 


said teachers 


Comparing education today with 
education in the early part of the 
century, when he began his teaching 
career, Mr. Boley said the profes- 
sion is better because it is a united 
profession, with a real purpose and 
with leadership. He said teachers 
were better, partly because of the 
welfare measures brought about by 
the IEA. 

“We must help to build the profes- 
sion even better,” he said, “by work- 
ing as a team. We must put the chil- 
dren first, and the teachers second.” 

He paid a tribute to Mrs. Boley 


and “to all others who stay home 


that we may run around and work 
for the profession.” In presenting the 
Boleys with a gift from the IEA, 
Mr. Pearson said, “As Art thinks of 


the past, he will want to remember 
This is a token of 
times past and times in the future.” 
The Boleys 
clock. 

As he handed the gavel to Kather- 
ine Stapp, the incoming IEA presi- 
dent, Mr. Hanson said, “The king is 
dead. Long live the queen—Queen 
Katherine.” Miss Stapp expressed the 
fear that “it will be hard to follow 


many things. 


received an_ electric 


—Photo at right by Miller Ertler Studios Cleveland ; 


others by W S. Williams and W. L. Hadge. 


at the third business session; at left is NEA Pres. Lyman Ginger, who 
presided. An Illinois delegate pins a campaign flower for Mary LeMay on 
William Hodge, state classroom teacher president; Miss LeMay was a 
candidate for president of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Newly elected NEA Pres. Ruth Stout of Kansos went before TV cameras 


in Earl's footsteps: they are rather 
large ones.” 

The new president pointed out 
that “it isn’t the president, the board 
helping him,'or the headquarters 
staff—it is you, the more than 53,000 
Illinois teachers, who are the IEA. 
And we must be one group if we 
are to have strength in our united 
profession.” She expressed the hope 
that by July 1, 1959, “we will have a 
stronger, more united, more unified 
organization than we have ever had 
before,” and that will make 
teaching more truly a profession in 


“we 


all that it means.” 
Mr. Hanson was 
which was both a surprise and a 
relief to him—his NEA life member- 
ship pin which he thought he had 
lost. His wife had loaned it to Execu- 
tive Secretary Pearson so that a dia- 
mond could be placed in it. In pre- 
senting the pin, Miss Stapp said, “It 
is small, but it stands for something 
very big—it is a symbol of the united 
profession.” To Mr. Hanson, she 
added, “The IEA has shone a little 
brighter this year with you as presi- 
dent, so the IEA wanted your pin to 
shine brighter, too. You have been 


giv en a 


gift 


a diamond to us.” 
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Why a Bond Issue? 


This article, prepared by a joint committee of the state universities, answers 


some of the questions you may have concerning the proposed method of 
; ; 2 I 


financing needed construction for higher education and welfare institutions. 


N Nov. 4, 1958, each voter will 
O receive a separate ballot de- 
voted to the bond issue. It is the 
purpose of this article to give the 
background and reasons leading to 
the decision in favor of such a refer- 
endum, and to present some of the 
most important facts which every 
voter should ponder. 

“Our colleges and universities are ex- 
pected by the American public to perform 
something close to a miracle in the next 
10 to 15 years.” 

These are the words of President 
Eisenhower's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School in its 
second report issued in July, 1957. 
Just how much of a miracle is needed 
is evident in the committee's finding 
that the colleges and universities 
will be called upon to provide edu- 
cation for “at least six million by 
~1970 compared to three million 
now. 

Realizing that drastic measures 


will have to be taken in Illinois to 


meet a challenge of this dimension, 
Gov. William G. Stratton, in his in- 
augural address on Jan. 14, 1957, 
proposed a bond issue to finance a 
construction program on the cam- 
puses of the state-supported institu- 
tions of higher learning and at the 
welfare institutions. The General 
Assembly subsequently approved the 
idea and agreed that it should be 
submitted to the voters of the state 
1958. 


Each university has a backlog of 


in a referendum on Nov. 4 


present building needs far in excess 
of its proposed allocation from the 
bond issue; and, unless that backlog 


of aggregate need is substantially 


reduced within the next few years, 
the responsibility for keeping our 
doors open to qualified students in 
ever-increasing numbers will assume 
gigantic proportions. 

During the years of the depres- 
sion, there were no funds for needed 


construction. There followed the war 


vears when essential materials were 
not available. The backlog of build- 
ing needs was sharply increased i 
the years immediately following the 
war when the veterans returned in 
large numbers. 

What are the grounds for predict 
ing that enrollments will double by 
1970? The Illinois Higher Education 
Commission, after studying the situ- 
ation in the state, has arrived at the 
as the President's 
committee. The first 
birth rate which began to risé 
abruptly in 1941. In 1939, for ex 
ample, births in Illinois totaled 122 
654: in 1940, 128.308: 194] 
139,666! By 195] had 
risen to 202,.845- and girls 
born in that year will be of college 
age in 1969-70 


- 


same conclusion 


factor is the 


and in 
this 


and bovs 


figure 


The second factor is the increas 
ing proportion of high-school gradu- 
ates who go on to college, Accord- 


ing to figures of the US Office of 
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Building Needs 


Briefly summarized, the record for 
recent years looks like this: 


Biennium 
beginning 
1951 
1953 
1955 


1957 


UL received 
$ 6,875,000 
8,096,000 
8,855,000 
14,275,000 


The defi- 
ciency is cast in bold relief by the 
fact that temporary facilities, such 
as houses and barracks, currently in 
use by the University provide space 
equivalent to that available in three 
structures of the size of Gregory 
Hall. ... 


The building program committee 


UI request 
$39,580,000 
34,979,000 
37,185,000 
35,674,000 


accumulated capital 


of the University, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the faculty and admin- 
istrative staff, continuously studies 
building needs. Its approach is con- 
reasonable 


servative, based 


standards and reasonable expecta- 


upon 


tions of utilization. The committee 
assumes that the will 
accept only its fair share of the in- 
creased the . 
ahead and that the people of Illinois 
expect the research and extension 
activities of the University, as well 


University 


enrollment in vears 


as instruction, to keep pace with cur- 
rent and future needs. 

The other institutions of higher 
education in Illinois and the depart- 
ment of public welfare likewise have 
accumulated needs and for much the 
same reasons. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity has submitted its inventory 
of needs totaling more than $160,- 
000,000, of which only $40,000,000 
will be provided by the proposed 
bond issue; the needs of the four 
Teachers College Board universities 
substantially exceed the $41,000,000 
allotted by the proposed bond issue. 

The majority‘of the buildings used 
by the department of public wel- 
fare are unsafe and more than 40 
percent overcrowded. The alloca- 
tion of $81,000,000 of the proposed 
bond issue at best will meet only 50 
percent of the need, without any 
allowance for projected increases in 
facilities to serve the growing num- 
ber of children and adults who will 
require such care in the years ahead. 

Taken from a presentation by Herbert O 
Farber, vice-president and comptroller, 
University of Illinois, to the Advisory 


Committee on Education in Illinois, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, June 13, 1958 





Education, this percentage in 1940 
was 34.1; in 1956 it had climbed to 
34.2! Thus the predictions are made 
in terms of boys and girls already 
born and on the basis of a demon- 
strably increasing desire for a col- 
lege education. 

The bond issue, then, is calculated 
to accomplish these two things: 1) 
reduce the backlog of accumulated 
needs and 2) construct buildings 


rapidly enough to make room for 


the future. 


Why a bond issue? 

\ bond issue, as everyone knows, 
is intended to provide funds, usually 
for capital construction, which are 
to be repaid over a number of 
years. In industry it is standard prac- 
tice and in education it is rapidly 
becoming so. During the last quarter 
of 1957 the sale of bonds for educa- 


tion totaled $591,000,000; and during 
the first quarter of 1958, they totaled 
$734,000,000. 

Recently California, New York, 
and Missouri have approved bond 
education which 


issues for higher 


are obligations of the state. 


How much money is involved in 
the bond issue? 

Following the governor's proposal 
in his inaugural address, the General 
Assembly approved a bond issue 
totaling $248,000,000. This will be 
submitted to the for their 
approval next November. In addi- 
tion to $81,000,000 for the welfare 
the allocations 


voters 


institutions, are as 
follows: 
University of Illinois 


Southern Illinois 


$86,000,000 


41,000,000 


University 
Institutions of the 


Teachers College 


Board 40,000,000 


How will the money be used? 

The funds thus provided will be 
used solely for construction of sorely 
needed academic facilities. Despite 
the past efforts of the General Assem- 
bly, each institution, as has been 
shown, has accumulated a substan- 
tial backlog of need for buildings 


and space. 


Can the funds be provided by 
additional appropriations? — 

In the opinion of the experts, an 
increase in taxes would be required 
for any considerable increase in 
appropriations. In his introduction 
to Financial Program for Illinois for 
the 70th Biennium, 1957-59, Morton 
Hollingsworth, director of the de- 
partment of finance, stated: “The 
capital needs of the state universi- 
ties are larger but are no less urgent 
than the requirements of the state 
welfare institutions. Sufficient funds 
to finance the 
struction of essential buildings could 
not be readily accumulated from cur- 


long-deferred con- 


rent revenue. The governor recom- 
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mended in his inaugural address that 
a bond issue to provide funds for 
this submitted to the 


people for their approval.” 


purpose be 


Will the bond issue necessarily 
raise taxes? 
In any obligation of this type, the 
state pledges the property tax as a 
source of revenue. It does not mean 
that such taxes will automatically be 
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increased. It is possible that over 
the years the state can meet the obli- 
gation out of current revenue, In 
any case, the bond issue will give 
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the state time to work out its long- 





term tax requirements. 


What will be the total cost of the 
bond issue? 

At this time it is not possible to 
answer precisely this question, since 
it depends on a number of unknown 
factors. But it is possible to make 
reasonable assumptions. Let us as- 
sume that the interest rate will be 
3 percent and that the amortization 
period will be 25 years. The debt 
service on the entire issue (princi- 
pal and interest ) would then amount 
to approximately $14,000,000 per 
year. Looked at in a different way 
under the same assumed conditions, 
the annual cost to each individual 
Illinois would be 


in the state of 


$1.48. 


Is this cost high? 

The bond issue is not proposed as 
a money saver, but, if construction 
costs continue their long trend, this 
might turn out to be true. As pre- 
sented in Engineering News Record, 
the following figures are pertinent 
to this point. Assuming 100 as of Jan- 
uary, 1913, construction costs rose in 
1930 to 208; in 1940 to 238.3; and in 


September, 1958 


January, 1957, stood at 707.9! If, 
then, the needed buildings can be 
constructed as quickly as possible, 
the cost is likely to be less high. 


Is this the only way to finance the 
buildings? 

No, but it is a practical and fea- 
sible way. By the method of the bond 
issue, the buildings can be used 
while they are being paid for and, 
based on the facts and figures pre- 
sented above, the cost might be less 
under this method. 


afford 
gram? Each voter can draw his own 
conclusions from the fact that per- 


Can _ Illinois such a pro- 


sonal income per capita in Illinois 
is higher than in 41 other states 
Illinois is one of the wealthiest states 
in the nation and has long granted 
substantial support to its institutions 


of higher learning 


Are the buildings really needed? 
Each institution has submitted a 
list of needed facilities far in excess 
ot its the 
issue. On the question of need, there 


allocation under bond 


can be no doubt. The state universi- 
ties assume that the people of Illi- 
nois want them to continue in the 
long and honorable tradition of op- 
portunity for a higher education for 
all who qualify 


Form of 


What are some problems in pass- 
ing the bond issue? 
First, a lack of 
Many people feel that the universi- 


understanding. 


ties will somehow manage to absorb 
additional They 
realize that there are definite limits 


students. do not 
in the number who can use a labo- 
Also, it is 


widely enough known that present 


ratory or classroom. not 


enrollments will double within 15 
years. 

Second, lack of interest. It should 
be stated and repeated over and over 
again that, in order to pass, the bond 
issue must receive a majority of all 
votes cast in the election: Thus an 


uninformed or disinterested voter 
who neglects to vote on the bond 


issue is in effect voting against it 


Conclusion 
The critical the 
bond issue to the state universities 


importance of 


can not be exaggerated. Its proposal 
by the governor and its endorsement 
by the General Assembly 
the long tradition of belief and faith 


bear out 
on the part of the people of Illinois 
the 
approve the bond issue in Novem 


in higher education. If voters 
ber, the state universities can face 
the responsibilities and the chal- 
lenges of the future with renewed 


hope and vigor 


Ballot 





Shall an Act of the General 
entitled “An Act to authorize the issuance 


of the State of Illinois for the purpose of obtaining funds to be 
used for making pe rmanent improveme nts at institutions 
und to prov ide for the payment of the principal 


by this State 
of and interest upon such bonds,” 
General Assembly, become effective 
contract a debt of $248,000,000 and issue 
to exceed 4 


and 


amount bearing not 


Assembly of the 


enacted 
the State of 
serial bonds to 


interest 


of Illinois 
bonds 


State 
and sale ot 


wie d 
Seventieth 
Illinois 
that 


said 


by the 


pursu ant t 





Act to provide funds for permanent improvements for welfare 
and educational State of Illinois, and shall 
the State of Illinois levy annually a direct tax sufficient to pay 
the interest on such bonds as it shall und to pay off and 
discharge the principal of such bonds within 25 
their date Act 
that, to the available in the 
Revenue Fund Assembly is authe 
to direct the transfer of funds from time to time from the 
General Revenue Fund to the State Building Bond Retire 
ment and Interest Fund sufficient to pay the principal of and 
the bonds provided for by Act, and to the 
extent that money is so transferred from the General Revenue 
Fund to the State Building Bond Retirement Interest 
Fund for that purpose, then the appropriate officers in fixing 
the rate rect annual tax shall make proper 
in the amount of money so transferred in reduction of the 
to be levied and such tax shall be abated in that amount? 


institutions of the 


AccTueE 
vears from 


Act provides 


General 


ordance with said which 
that funds are 


State, the 


extent 


f the General rized 


interest on said 


und 


ot said ( illow ince 


taxes 




















Patton Replaces Ulisvik as PR Chairman 


A NAME has been added to 
the roster of the IEA board of 
directors, because a new chairman 
now heads the IEA public relations 
committee. Supt. L. Goebel Patton 
of West Frankfort, a member of the 
PR committee for 11 years, was 
named chairman by the IEA board 
in June, to serve until the next meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly 
in December. The vacancy was due 
to the resignation of Bjarne Ullsvik, 
chairman since July 1, 1957. 

Dr. Ullsvik, who had been admin- 


Dr. Ulisvik Mr. Patton 
istrative assistant to the president of 
Illinois State Normal University, has 
been named president of Wisconsin 
State College at Platteville. 

Mr. Patton began his teaching 
career in 1932, and was an elemen- 
tary teacher, elementary principal, 
junior high principal, and senior 
high principal before becoming 
superintendent of West Frankfort 
city schools. 

He is a life member of the National 
Education Association, and a mem- 
ber of Kappa Phi Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Phi Delta Kappa, 
Schoolmasters Club, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and 
Illinois Secondary School Principals 
Association. 

Mr. Patton received his bachelor’s 
degree in education from Southern 
Illinois University and his master’s 
from the University of Illinois. He 
has done advanced work at the U. 
of I., and, while doing advanced 
work at Michigan State in 1950, 
was a member of “European Flying 
Classroom.” 

In addition to his professional 
work, Mr. Patton has been very 
active in civic organizations and 
service to his community. He has 
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been a Sunday School superintend- 
ent in the Baptist.Church for 25 
years; secretary of the Salvation 
Army Advisory Board for 15 years; 
state lay delegate for the Illinois divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society; 
member and past-president of the 
Egyptian Boy Scout Council; 32nd 
degree Mason; and a member of the 
Shrine, Lions Club, YMCA advisory 
board, SIU Foundation board, and 
the 100 
Illinois. 

The new public relations chairman 


Council of for Southern 


is married and has three children: 
Colleen, Goebel, Jr., and Penny. 

Dr. Ullsvik, who assumed his new 
duties Sept. 1, joined the ISNU 
faculty in 1945. He became the presi- 
dent's administrative assistant in 
1948, and has also been a professor 
of mathematics. 

A native of Madison, Wis., Dr. 
Ullsvik attended Madison public 
schools and the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison. He received a 
doctor of philosophy degree from 
this university in 1943. He taught 


in Sheboygan and Madison public 
schools, and came to ISNU after 
serving as head of the math depart- 
ment at Wisconsin State College in 
Eau Claire. 

The new Platteville president is 
married and has three children: 
Bjarne, Jr.; John; and Ellen Faith. 

He was a member of the Steering 
committee of the Illinois Joint Coun- 
cil of Higher Education, and had 
served as a director of the Blooming- 
ton-Normal Church Attendance Cru- 
sade, the McLean 
County Community Chest, and pres- 


president of 


ident of the Salvation Army board of 
directors. He had been president of 
the 
member of the Normal Chamber of 


Bloomington Kiwanis Club, a 
Commerce board of directors, and 
a member of the Mennonite Hospital 
advisory board. 

ISNU Pres. Robert G. Bone said, 
“Mi 


ant; a very honest, forthright, and 


Ullsvik is an invaluable assist- 


conscientious persen who has done 
a great deal to keep the university 
running smoothly. His leaving will 
the 
university but to Normal and Bloom- 


be a real loss not only to 


ington.” 


Teachers. Think It Over! 


DID YOU KNOW ... 


That the runny-nosed boy in the third 
row might become the doctor who saves 
your life? 

That the freckle-faced girl behind him 
might become your state senator? 

That the scientists working to protect 
your future once sat in a classroom at the 
grade level which you teach? 

That besides mother and father you are 
the most important person in the world to 
most children? 

That life-long scars are caused by a 
single statement made by teachers? 

That almost every “off the cuff” remark 
that you make is retold over the supper 
table? 

That children respect a tough teacher 
more than a push-over? 

That many children want to be just like 
your 


DO YOU... 

Really like children? 

Ever call a child “dumb”? 

Ever hate Monday? 

Ever transfer that feeling to your stu- 
dents? 

Ever 
teacher? 

Ever shirk responsibilities? 

Ever realize that this shirking might 
mean the death of a child? 


teachers about another 


talk to 


Ever take out personal troubles on your 
students? 

Ever tell students your personal troubles? 

Ever pay as much attention to the girl 
with the ragged shoes as to the one with 
the new patent leather shoes? 

Ever realize that you might be the only 
one to whom the first child looks for at- 
tention’ 

Ever come to school unprepared? 

Ever get angry when vour students do 
the same? 

Ever rebel at 
of you? 


Really like 


that “extra” that’s asked 


teac hing? 


WILL YOU... 


Continue to read bring yourself 
up-to-date in the field of education? 

Strengthen yourself by taking college 
courses? 

Stand by and support your fellow teach- 
ers in all of their school endeavors? 

Support your PTA although most par- 
ents don’t? 

Take a sincere interest in every student 
who enters your classroom? 

Continue to support the 
Unit? 
—Rosert M. ALLEN, superintendent, West 
Pike Community Unit, Kinderhook; taken 
from the foreword to a statement of poli- 
cies adopted by the board of education. 


and 


West Pike 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions on erowing up 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 
ask about menstruation, 

If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 
fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 
Modess will be happy to fill your request. 

New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 
ply ... and in language your girls can easily understand. 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 
classroom discussions, 

“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 
“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”—in- 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 

“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14... also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher's Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 
“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 835 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes script. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5866-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 
copies of ‘Growing Up and Lik 
—___.copies of ‘How Shall I Tell M 
16mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up 
for delivery. Date wanted __¥§__ 
35 mm. filmstrip, ‘““Confid 
Menstruation” with 
16”, 12 Univ 
Date wanted 
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DAVY CROCKETT tells 
his friends that the best 
trick is to treat “all 
children’; 
they are taking part in 
o UNICEF Halloween 


the world’s 


The Trick Is to Treat - - for UNICEF 


O° oct. 31, doorbells in thousands 
of communities will ring. There 
is no way of knowing how many 
houses will be but more 
than two million doorbell ringers will 
be chanting, “Trick or Treat for 
UNICEF.” The only “trick” will be 
asking for “treats” of coins for the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, 
which is aiding some 50 million sick 


visited, 


and hungry children this year. 
Over the past few years Indian 
costumes have slowly been giving 
way to space suits. But no matter 
what the costume, all of these chil- 
dren have one thing in common: 
They are asking for pennies, nickels, 
and dimes so that children in need 
of milk, medicine, and drugs can be 
helped to better health. In the eight 
years since “Trick or Treat for 
UNICEF” was started by a small 
Sunday school class in Pennsylvania, 


the practice has often become a com- 


munity affair and vandalism has sub- 
sided. 

Plans ‘for “Trick or Treat for 
UNICEF” should begin now. Post- 
ers, pamphlets, radio and TV an- 
nouncements and visual material, 
tags, stickers, publicity material, and 
party ideas are available from the 
US Committee for UNICEF, P.O. 
Box 1618, Church Street Station, 
New York 8. 

Last year the pennies, nickels, and 
dimes collected totaled more than 
one million dollars, which went to 
more than 100 countries and terri- 


26 


But through UNICEF, this 


money means more than a supply of 


tories. 


critically needed milk or penicillin 
—it means self-help. Fund assistance 
is matched by aided governments at 
than $2 for UNICEF 


more every 


dollar 


Use 'Hi Neighbor’ Project 
To Study European Countries 


In order to learn more about the modern 
countries of Europe, sixth 
Holmes School in Wheaton conducted a 
“Hi Neighbor” Each student 


chose one country wrote 


graders at 


project 
about its 
art- 


and 
government, location, religion, music 

industries, writers, 
Letters 


consuls; clippings 


ists, languages, schools 
style of dress, and typical foods 
were written to various 
nd pictures from 
pers were displ iyed; and spe akers came to 


lagazines and ne wspa- 


talk about various countries 

As a climax to this study, the class held 
a party for their parents where the com- 
rhe party 
and 


pleted projects were on exhibit 
invitations 
French, which 
we eks; 


was centered on France 


the menu written in 
the class had studied for several 
greeted the 


freshments 


were 


Fre ne h; re- 
French wait- 
Fre ne h 


hests parents in 


were served by 


resses and chefs; the class sang 
songs and put on a style show 
Areas of learning included more than 
just social studies. The pupils had good 
experience in reading, enc yclopedia re- 


search, writing reports, study of music, 
ipplication of art, 
character and social development 
arithmetic fundamentals were 
budgeting expenses 

Hecen B. Porreicer, sixth-grade 


er, Holmes School, Wheaton 


and 
Even 


appreciation and 
used in 


teach 
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VISITED 
Continued from 
William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the NEA. Dr. Carr took time out 
from his busy schedule to show me 
around his office. Through the years 
he has collected many curios and 
mementos trom people in education 
in foreign lands and from various 
places. 

He told me one very interesting 
joke on himself, concerning one of 
these items. A had 
presented to him by the school chil- 


scroll been 
dren cf Korea in appreciation cf 
what the United States had done for 
education in Korea. Dr. Carr very 
proudly displayed the scroll on the 
wall of his office, for visitors to see. 

On a the NEA 


executive secretary had as a visitor 


certain occasion, 
in his office a representative of the 
Dr. Carr, with 
pride, pointed out the Korean scroll. 


Korean government. 


The visitor, with a look of combined 
hesitation and surprise, said, “Yes 
it is very nice; but of course you 
know you have it upside down.” 
Just about every person I met at 
the NEA was talking about the new 
movie, “Crowded Out.” They have 
great expectations for this movie and 
think that it will be the NEA’s great- 
est one, surpassing even “A Desk for 
Billie.” 


siasm, | would suggest that you see 


Judging from their enthu- 


the movie the first chance you have. 
If you ever have the opportunity 


BACK IN THE CLASSROOM Mr. Russell teaches 


ninth-grade fundamentals at Trewyn Junior 
High in Peoria. Through his trip to Washington, 
he has learned that the NEA provides many 
services which can help him to become a better 


teacher and a good local association president 
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as I did to visit the beautiful green 
and grey stone building on the cor- 
ner of 16th and M streets in Wash- 
ington, D. C., don’t miss it. There 
you will see the building which 
houses the National Education As- 
sociation — an association dedicated 
to the upholding of democratic civi- 
lization and supported by the loyal 
cooperation of the teachers of the 
United States to advance the inter- 
ests of the teaching profession, pro- 
mote the welfare of children, and 
foster the education of all the people. 


Community Cooperates 
In Second-Grade Safety Study 


People from the community helped the 
Shins, grade at Lovington in an interest- 
ing six-weeks unit of study on safety. The 
pupils dec ided what areas should be in- 
cluded: safety in the home, on the play- 
ground, on the street, in school, on the 
bus, and in water 

A member of the local home bureau unit 
was invited to speak on safety in the home 
Before her visit, the pupils talked about 
some things they would like to understand 
better and prepared questions to ask her 

School rules for safe conduct on the way 
to and from school were explained by the 
safety patrol boys. A diagram showed the 
pupils where to cross streets 

The Lovington fire chief talked to the 
class about what they could do to prevent 
fires. They had many questions to ask 
concerning both the duties of citizens and 
the use of the fire equipment 

A local minister discussed the necessity 
for extra precaution and _ consideration 
during icy and snowy weather—such as 
voiding any pushing or shoving when 
walking along the street. The proper usé 
of bicycles was also included in this lesson 

A talk by the school superintendent was 
devoted to school equipment designed 
especially for safety, such as the stair hand 
rails. An oral quiz was included with this 
le sson 

Many audio-visual materials were used 
with the unit, including films and film- 
strips on various areas of safety. The 
pupils made large wall charts for each of 
the six phases studied; they were illus- 
trated with pictures cut from magazines 
They also made original pictures in crayon, 
illustrating safety precautions. For added 
interest, they were pe rmitted to see their 
pictures under the opaque projector 

One feature of this safety project that 
added greatly to pupil interest was the 
weekly report carried by the local news- 
paper. The pupils felt that their project 
was of real importance when they knew 
that an account of their work was in print 

BertHa Doiton KrircHen, second-grade 
teacher, Lovington 
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or 
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Western's New President Has Taught in Burma 


Dr. Arthur L. Knoblauch began 
his duties as president of Western 
Illinois University on July 1. He had 
been president of Minnesota State 
College in Moorhead since 1955. 

Dr. Knoblauch received his bache- 
lor of science degree from Michigan 
State in 1929 with highest honors, a 
master of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1933 with 
honors, and a doctorate from Har- 
vard in 1942 with high honors. 

During 1952-53 he was a Fulbright 
lecturer in education in Rangoon, 
Burma. He lectured at State Train- 
ing College for Teachers in Kanbe, 
Rangoon, and gave special lectures 
to many professional, lodge, and lay 
groups. 

Among other activities during his 
stay in Burma, he visited numerous 
school systems and colleges, pre- 
pared special reports on education 
and educational needs of Burma, 
served as consultant on two commit- 
tees which planned some of the 
facilities of the new teachers college 
building at Kanbe, and launched the 
“Books for Burma” campaign for 
teachers college libraries. 

Before he became president of 
Minnesota State College, Dr. Kno- 
blauch was professor of education 
at the University of Connecticut 
from 1941-55 and from 1942-54 was 
director of its summer session and 
university extension. He was execu- 
tive secretary of the Connecticut 
Education Association in 1940-41. 

Dr. Knoblauch began his educa- 
tional career as a Michigan high- 
school teacher from 1929-35. He was 
a classroom teacher, coach of inter- 
scholastic debating and forensics, 
director of interscholastic athletics, 
and principal of junior and senior 
high school. From 1935-39 he was 
superintendent of schools at Cas- 
sopolis, Mich., and also served as 
principal and supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools there. He has taught 
and served as specialist in the areas 
of public finance, school buildings, 
public school law, public relations, 
and school administration and super- 
vision. 

While in Connecticut he was direc- 
tor of the Hartford, Waterbury, and 


28 


Stamford branches of the University 
of Connecticut and was director of 
22 university graduate centers. 


As director of university exten- 


Photo by 
Dr. Knoblauch 


sion, summer session, and continuing 
education he had charge of a self- 
supporting project which during 10 
vears netted the university well over 
$300,000 in surpluses. At Moorhead 
he was responsible for a $7,000,000 


END OF CAREER 


sae 


perintendent of School District 131. 
In that year, the C. M. Bardwell 
school was built —then considered 
one of the largest and most modern 
in the area, and named after the 
man who had given K. D. help dur- 
ing his first years as principal and 
the man whom he had succeeded as 
superintendent. The first half of the 
Dieterich Schcol constructed 
and the first four Allen 
School were on the drawing board 
before Mr. Waldo stepped down in 
1950. 

While the physical improvements 
in the system are obvious, probably 
the most important of Mr. Waldo’s 
contributions to the education of 
Aurora youth is contained in this 
statement from the 1915 East High 
yearbook, the Speculum: “Mr. Waldo 
was a stranger to us when we re- 
turned to school last September; yet 


was 


rooms of 


building and land acquisition pro- 
gram for the college. 

Dr. Knoblauch is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Kappa Delta, 
National 
American Association of University 


Education Association, 
Professors, Harvard Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and numerous other protes- 
sional organizations. 

He has been active in commu- 
nity organizations and was recently 
elected “Distinguished Graduate” of 
State This 


year he was chosen as one of 30 


Michigan University. 
college presidents in the United 
States to attend an institute for col- 
lege and university administrators at 
Harvard during June. 

His civic affiliations include Boy 
Masonic Lodge, 


Scouts, Rotary, 


Shrine, Executives Club, and Con- 
gregational Church Council. 
Consideration of applicants for 
the presidency of Western got under 
way soon after the Teachers College 
Board received the resignation of Dr. 
F. A. Beu Jan. 20. A joint board- 
faculty committee was appointed to 
screen applicants from the more 
than 100 applications which were 


receiy ed 


in the short time that has passed 
since then, he has won the loyal sup- 
port of every student. In him we 
have found the truest sort of friend, 
cne who can enter sympathetically 
into our personal affairs and at the 
same time keep a clear vision of the 
larger interest of the school.” 

This the 
Aurora educator had in the youth of 


wonderful faith which 
his community never wavered. In 
an interview during the past year, 
he said, “Despite all that is read in 
the newspapers today about teen- 
agers getting into trouble, the great 
majority are still on the right track, 
and, by and large, most of them are 
better today than many were years 
ago. 
“Some day, America will have to 
depend on the youth of today; and 
with the help of their teachers and 
parents, they will be ready when the 
time comes.” ; 
was K. D. 


Such an educator 


Waldo. 
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TEACHING FAMILY 


trom page 


Continued 


—enrolling in the courses that looked 
most interesting. | had three courses 
using charcoal before I learned how 
to hold a piece of the stuff.”) 

“In those days it paid to teach in 
high school if possible, so as soon 
as the degree was a reality I applied 
for high-school teaching.” Katherine 
has been teaching in the Danville 
High School ever since (“I have pro- 
gressed from freshman English to 
junior English, from painting faces 
for musical and dramatic shows to 
speech club to newspaper advis- 
ing.). She also has her “pet course,” 
“Introduction to Teaching,” for stu- 
dents who plan to enter the profes- 
sion. 

Miss Stapp has been active in pro- 
fessional and civic organizations. 
Danville was the first chartered local 
association when the state classroom 
teachers group was formed. Kather- 
ine is a past-president of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers, 
and has been a member of its resolu- 
tions committee and chairman of the 
legislative committee. She has served 
as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the College of Education 
of the University of Illinois and the 
Allerton House Conference on Edu- 


cation. 


Serves IEA in Many Ways 

She is active in the IEA Women’s 
Association, and has been legislative 
chairman for the East Central Divi- 
sion (“I served only one term; I was 


warned on the day of my election 
that this was a man’s job.”). As 
vice-president of the IEA and mem- 
ber of the board of directors, Kather- 
ine was chairman of the committee 
also of 


on reorganization and 
the centennial planning committee. 
(“Paul Street like a broken 
record: ‘Katherine can do it.'”) She 
also spent two weeks in Washington 
writing the Birthday Kit for the NEA 
centennial celebration 

When Katherine's mother came to 
Danville in 1924 as a teacher at 
Tilton School, she joined the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club 
later her daughter 


was 


Several 
joined, and was promptly elected 


years 


September, |958 


president. She has also been a mem- 
ber of the group's state board, and 
editor of the state bulletin. She is a 
charter member and _past-president 
of the Alpha Iota Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. (“My mother used 
to say | went to everything but Elks 
and Masons, and they wouldn't let 
me in or | would have gone there.” ) 
For the past two years Katherine 
was nominated by the 
Club as 18th District candidate for 
the “Oscars for Teachers” award. 


Women’s 


Katherine's mother retired from 
teaching in 1940, four years prior 
to her death. “Auntie” 


1942. after 42 vears of service 


retired in 


She Avoided Homework 


Although 
grades in school (“in everything ex- 


Katherine made good 


cept cooking”) she pretended to be 
bored with everything and refused 
to take a book home (“It gave every- 
one too much pleasure.” ). Says the 
Danville “I hope I never 
have a student in high school like the 


teacher 


one I was.” 
Miss Stapp received her master’s 
rehabilitation 


degree in speech 


transferring from education when 
she discovered that the thesis she 
wanted to do could be done only in 
that area. She did a survey of Dan 
ville schools which helped to get 
speech correction added to the cur 
riculum. But after a summer's work 
with two severely handicapped per 
sons. “I knew I was too old to adapt 
myself to work in special education.” 

Katherine 
work bevond her 


the kind that | 


He's on, Idea 


PTA Invests in Education 
With Scholarships for Faculty 


Members ot 
Elmhurst believe 


advanced 
“but not 


has done 


master’s 


ids to anv degrees 


parent-teacher group in 
they are making a good 
investment by establishing a Faculty 
Scholarship Fund. By helping to further 
the education of our teachers, they say, we 
we making “an i future 
of our children.” 

The Edis m ho | PT A plans to spc nd 
$200 to $300 to tuition fees for 
a faculty member to take a maximum of 12 
advanced work within one 
ision is that the study 


estment in the 


prov ide 


semester hours 
year. The only p! 
be in an area which will provide benefits 
to the pupils of Edison School—in other 


Teacher Preparation 
Ils Major Discussion Topic 
At National TEPS Conference 


Academicians and professional educa 
tors sat down together at an unprecedented 
conterence of the National 
Commission on Education 
Professional Standards to thresh out a big 
mutual concern—how best to prepare first 
rate teachers for America’s schools 
Voicing an opinion heard 
the meeting 
said the “important thing I think we're 
all agreed on after this conference is that 
the liberal arts undergraduate preparation 
of teachers must be on a par other 


that we 


cooperative 


Teacher and 


generally is 


came to a close, a scientist 


with 


professions and secondly 


need a complete re-examination of all 


subject matter and education 
available to teachers. It’s ¢ 
been able to talk these t ings out 
here intellectually—and not emotionally 
More than 1000 delegates attended the 
meeting at Bowling Green Uni 
June 3] 
countries 


ourses 
courses ood we 


have 


ersity 
Illinois; several 
represented. There 
184 teacher 


liberal arts, h 


were trom 


elgn were 
were 285 classroom teachers 
education specialists 215 i 
manities ind science specialists 124 


school 


j 


idministrators; and 
from state ind = national 
both lay and professional 

In small 
threshed out four maj 
teacher-education theme 
itter 


study groups 


ition ubject-n 
fessional preparation 
vTram te ve ther 

Already at work as TEPS 

wav 40 ‘members « 
Association of State Direct 
Education and Certification 

innual meeting 


They made i stror 


got under 
National 
Teacher 
their 36tl 


were 


reciproc ity an 


ertification in issue whicl 

under discussion for a decade. Under 
of the 
representatives of 5 
the teacher 
craduate 1 by in inst 
ited by the National Co 
itation Teacher Educs 
] take i tea hing 


if the certih 


unanimous agreement reached 


states parti ipating 
I 


the meeting who has been 


fist 


The PTA croup believes that th 
will help fulfill tl 


; 


uship program 
und that the 
the cost 


return will “more 





NEWS, n 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Metcalf on Retirement Board 


Harold H. Metcalf, 
Bloom Township High School 
Heights 
board ot 
Teachers 


superintendent of 
Chicago 
member of the 
trustees of the Illinois State 
Retirement System. The new 
who is secretary of the Illinois 
Association of School fills 
a position left vacant by the death of the 
late William H. Carruthers of Murphys- 
boro 

The statutes 
death 
state of 


was named a 


trustec 
Administrators, 


that upon the 
removal from the 
trustec the 
filled by 


ume xpired 


provide 
resignation, of 

a contributor-elected 
vacancy on the board shall be 
the board of trustees for the 
term. Trustees appointed by the governor 
include Paul A. Wilson of Springfield and 
Walter King of Murphysboro 


Chicago ‘Launches' CT Group 


a ¢ hic ago 


some 


Although it was teacher who 
started the 
tor lox al 


ers, this 


40 years ago 
classroom teach- 
first that 
teachers exists 
The re 


issociations 


movement 
associations of 
year marks the 
an organization strictly for 
the IEA Chicago 
than 6000 local 
Illinois has 265 
meeting 


time 
within Division 
row are more 
i) the country 


At a dinner “launching” 


AMONG 280 DELEGATES to the 15th Classroom 
Teachers National Conference were 10 Illinois 
people. From left to right, standing, are Martha 
Elder of Rockford; Florence Locker of Oak Park; 
Mary LeMay of Ottawa; Katherine Stapp of 
Danville; Gertrude McComb, NEA 
Roger Steele of Mt. Prospect; and Margaret 
Swords of Harvey. Seated are Zelma Williams 
of Oak Park; Eleanor Young of Quincy; Hilda 
Maehling, NEA assistant executive secretary for 
professional development and welfare; and Laura 
Smith of Oak Park. Kathryn Hansen of Chicago 
missed the picture-taking. Teaching of mathe- 
matics was emphasized during the conference, 
held July 6 to 18 at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in Ohio. Speakers, general sessions, and 
special interest groups inspired the participants 
and gave them background knowledge necessary 
for successful leadership at state and local levels. 


treasurer; 


30 


5 Edun 


May 8, the new Chicago Association of 
Classroom Teachers received its charter 
from William Hodge, president of the 
Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers 
Special guests who spoke to the group in 
cluded Katherine St: app, who was then 
IEA president-elect Mary LeMay, who 
was then director of the North Central 
Region of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; DCT Executive Secretary 
Margaret Stevenson; and Helen Ryan, IEA 
field representative Also were 
several local educational officials 
Following the dinner, CACT Pres. Mil- 
dred Jensen directed table discussions on 
how the new could best serve Chi- 


cago teachers 


present 


group 


Educators for the Gifted 


mmon meeting 1 


ground 
groups interested in the 
children” is the pul 
formed Association of 


) provide a ce 
all pe rsons and 
ition of gifted 
pose of the newly 
Educators for Gifted Children The 

ition, set up dur ng the Kansas City 
onvention of the NEA’s Council for Ex 
ceptional Children, as an division 
f CEC establish 
through which developments and research 
in the education of the gifted can be ade- 
quately reported and evaluated. Member- 


persons, in- 


asso- 


interest 


is expected to machinery 


ship is Open to all interested 
cluding parents 

New officers for EC 
national Council for Exceptional Children 
include I\ director of 
education tor the Jacksonvilk 
Ss hools president-el t 


formerly Inter- 


} 
spe clal 


noubli 
publi 


un Garrison 


Visit Russian Schools 


Six Illinois people are 
of 73 who left in August for 
tour of institutions in 
Russia under the sponsorship of the Com- 
Society The group 
education 


among a group 
a month-long 


educational Soviet 


Education 
interviewed Soviet 
culture, and higher education 

The Illinois Ruth Dunbar 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, Urban Fleege 
of Chicago, Walter Kaulfers of Champaign, 
Arthur Lean of Carbondale, and Murray I 
Miller and C. W. Sorenson of Normal 


parative 
ministers of 


“tourists” are 


Educator Honored by C. of C. 


honored by the 


Among seven persons 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
as “Great Living Americans” was a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession—Calla E 
Varner, principal emeritus of Central High 
School in St. Joseph, Mo. Inaugurated last 
annually to 

initiative, 


awards will be made 
citizens “who, by their 
self-reliance, and ambition, have 
notable contributions to human progress.” 


Dr. Jonas Salk, Dr. Wernher Von Braun, 


year, the « 
own 
made 


]. Edgar Hoover, Richard 
; Kettering are 
Miss Varner 
teaching 


Kline, 
and Charles F 
honored 


Allan B 
K. Mellon 
the others who were 
was cited “as a symbol of the 
profession which so richly deserves the 


honor and support of all citizens.” 


Traveling Science Teacher 


]. Russell Morris, on leave of 
from Quincy High School for 1958-59, will 
throughout the state to organize 


selected science 


abse nce 


travel 
workshops of 
under a program administered by the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. He 
named as the Illinois representative 


teachers 


was 
by the state superintendent's office 
Sponsored by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the program provides for such 
science teachers in states through- 
received 


Oak 


traveling 
out the 
spec ial training 


Ridge 


country; the teachers 


this past summer at 


ISNU Staff Changes 


Dr. Chris A. De 
Young, he ad of the 
ot edu- 


cle partme nt 
in ! psve hol- 


cation 
ogy at Illinois State 
Normal University, 
will fly to Cambodia 
Nove mber He 

rve for two 

vears as it ad ot the 
American delegation 
of professors and as 
ened to 

d« ve iz p ‘ new 
teachers college 
there The a part of the Amer- 
ican aid program in southeast Asia and is 
channeled through the Unitarian Service 
Committee This assignment is the sixth 
overseas project for Dr. De Young. He has 
of the ISNU faculty 
at the end of October 
faculty appointments 
ISNU. Dr. Eric 


administrative as 


sistants assis 


Dr. De Young 


proy ct is 


been a member since 
1934, and will retire 
About 40 


iunnounced at 


new 
have been 
H Johnson 
sistant to the president and associate pro- 
fessor of education; he has been first as- 
sistant in the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and will take over 
duties at ISNU full time in December. He 
replaces Dr. Bjarne Ullsvik, who resigned 
to accept the presidency of a Wisconsin 
colleg 

Dr. Harold R. Phelps, who has been on 
the faculty of Ohio State University, re- 
places Dr. Rose E. Parker as head of the 
division of special education 

Dr. Robert O. Rilett will head the de- 
partment of biological science; he comes 
from the University of Buffalo, and suc- 
ceeds Dr. E. M. R. Lamkey 


was named 


IJHSA Elects Officers 


Officers of the Illinois Junior High 
School Association for 1958-59 are Edward 
Bell, Harrisburg, pre sident; William Augus- 
tus, Aurora, vice-president; Mary Traylor, 
Decatur Joseph Puckkach, East 
Alton, treasurer; and Stanley Weber of 
Kankakee, Margaret Carnahan of Charles- 
ton, and David Schoonmaker of Rockford, 
board members 


secretary; 
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New SIEA Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Student 
Illinois Education Association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1958-59 
George Bueltmann of Southern Illinois 
University, president; Janet Thalmann of 
Illinois State Normal University, first vice- 
president; Rosemary Bussen of Greenvilk 
second vice-president; Judith Ellen Mc- 
Clone of Port Byron, secretary; Marion 
Clark of Wheaton, treasurer; and Carok 
Immel of Chicago, editor 

At the meeting of the Student National 
Education Association in June, George 
Bueltmann was elected second vice-presi 


dent of SNEA 


Iinoisans in NEA Work 


Among new members who will serve 
four-vear terms on the Educational Policies 
Commission is B. L. Dodds, dean of the 
University of Illinois College of Education 

Mildred Fox, college consultant at 
Evanston Township High School, 
elected vice-president of the National As- 


and Counse- 


was 
sociation of Women Deans 
lors 

Re-elected to the board of directors of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
a was James D. Logsdon, super- 
intendent-principal of Thornton Township 
High School ol Junior College in Harvey 


ISLA Elects Officers 


Officers of the Illinois Student 
ians Association for 1958-59 were elected 
at their meeting in May. They are Pat 
Crowcroft, Jacksonville—president; Elaine 
Fliesser, Hoope ston—first vice-preside nt 
Mary Jean Carlinville 
vice-president; Sandra Jackson, Sterling 
Sandra Lee, Wood- 
Kessel, Shelbyville 

Dorsey, Danville 


Librar- 


Swires, second 
recording secretary; 

hull—treasurer; Judi 

reporter; and Sherry 
historian 


DATES AND PLACES 
|IACT Fall Meeting in Peoria 


“Teachers Meet Today's Issues” is the 
theme for the fall meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers, to be 
held Sept 26 and 27 at the Hotel Pere 
Marquette in Peoria. A social hour will 
begin at 9 p.m. Friday. Saturday’s program 
includes a panel discussion on the “Aca- 
demically Talented Child” and sessions on 
Illinois school legislation, personnel poli- 
meeting criticisms 


cies for teachers, and 


of education. 


To Study Salary Scheduling 


A National School for Teacher Salary 
Scheduling has been planned by the Na- 
tional Education Association for Oct. 8 to 
11 in Washington, D.C. Leaders from 
each state have been invited to the school 
they will attend sessions about related wel- 
fare and human relations aspects, as well 
as basic problems involved in successful 
salary scheduling 

Available to the “students” will be a 
complete library of NEA salary materials 
and printed study guides, which will make 
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it easier for them to adapt information to 
their local situations 

The school is a project of the Salary 
Consultant Service, through which the 
NEA has been able to give individual as- 
sistance to salary-study groups. It was de- 
veloped by Eric Rhodes and Robert Mc- 
Lain, who will be instructors. An examina 
tion will be given, both to test the effec 
tiveness of the school and to give “stu- 
dents” an opportunity to synthesize their 
ideas and their ability to 
apply them. Certificates will be awarded to 


cours 


demonstrate 


all who successfully complete the 


‘Don't Just Sit There . 


American Education Week is Nov. 9 t 
15. All over the 
encouraged to visit the 
tional Education 
types of materials to help promote the 
AEW—posters, leaflets, pre 
pared speeches et \ lapel badge 
Don't just sit there Do sor 


your hools 


citizens will be 
The Na 


has many 


country 
schools 


Association 


observance of 
says 


Ti thing 


to improve 

For an order form for materials 
to American Education Week at th 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6 


write 
NEA 
Ba! 


etting, to Asana you 


Here is first day fun for teacher and class . 


. with friendly 


smiles, hand shakes and a catchy, happy tune. 


mew HORIZONS 


¢ hope proves heipfu 


Taking a cue from Mrs. Anna 
in popuiar play, THE KING 
AND I, you might adapt her 
now familiar singing-game, 
GETTING TO KNOW YOU; for 
any club meeting where you 
have guests or new members. 


USE a record, sheet music or 
song book, that contains this 
song (from library, bookstore 
or music shop). Have group 
form circle (sit or stand). 


LEADER goes through the 
song; group repeats. Then, add 
action. Imitation and gestures 
come easily to young people .. 
Both the shy and more sure 
benefit by the fun of it all. 


EACH TIME group comes to 
“getting to know you”, all smile 
at neighbor; ‘‘getting to like 
you"’, all shake hands with 
neighbor (cross over hands.) 


‘*NEW things to learn about 
you’’—all stop to hear neigh- 
bor say his name. . Different 
phrases suggest own inter- 
pretative gestures and action. 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 





by James R. Dunlop, In 


KATHY IS JUST ANOTHER FACE in the classroom when 40 other students start raising their hands 


She is also the star of the new film, 
Public Relations Department 


TV Premiere of ‘Crowded Out' 


As more than 34 million children go back 
to school this month, the National Educa- 
tion Association is telling the story of over- 
classrooms via the television 
premiere of its new film, “Crowded Out.” 
Most of the nation’s TV stations are sched- 
uling the film during the week of Sept. 12 
to 18 

Under a special program, “Crowded 
Out” prints for TV use only have been 
| to TV stations by the NEA’s 
Press and Radio Relations Division. State 
education associations arranged for book- 
ing dates and promotion in their own areas 

Crowded Out,” the story of what hap- 
pens to children and teachers when schools 
are overcrowded, is the eighth film in the 
NEA-state education 

blic relations films. Earlier films include 

A Desk for Billie” and “Skippy and _ the 
Three R's.” Agrafilms of Athens, Ga., 
filmed and directed “Crowded Out.” 

Five special summertime previews of 
Out” held at major na- 
tional educational conferences — National 
Conference on Teacher Education at Bowl- 
ing Green University; NASSTA Conference 
n Communication at Berea, Ohio; NEA’s 
Cleveland convention and Classroom 
Teachers National Conference at Bowling 
Creen University 


‘ rowded 


provided tree 


association series of 


Crowded were 


To Consider Social Studies 


At the fall conference of the Illinois Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association the 
theme will be “Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School.” The meeting begins with 
the first general session at 8 p.m. on Oct 
2. Two speakers will take opposite sides 
on the question of whether to teach social 
studies as separate areas of instruction or 
is a fused program 

On Friday 
be four speakers. In group meetings that 
afternoon, participants will consider re- 
source materials in the social studies pro- 


morning, Oct. 3, there will 


Crowded Out, 
Illinois Education Association, 


which can be borrowed free of charge from the 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield 


gram. Later the six speakers will form a 


juestions raised by the 


answer j 


P une! to 
principals 

At the banquet that evening, Pres. D 
W. Morris of Southern Illinois University 
will speak. The business meeting, a sum- 
mary session, and the annual luncheon are 
planned for Oct. 4. The conference will be 
held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel in 


Springfield 


Guidance, Personnel Meeting 
of the Illi- 


Association 
4 at Illinois Stat 


counse lors 


The 14th annual conference 
Guidance and Personnel 


held Oct 
University 


nois 
will be 
Normal 


administrators, and 


3 and 
Te achers, 
persons interested in 
guidance and personnel work will hear a 
speech by Dr. Arthur Hitchcock, executive 
director of the American 
Association. Dr 
education at the 


Personnel and 
Fred Cc Proff, 


University 


Guidance 
pr rhe SSOT ot 
of Illinois, will present a series of critic al 
incidents utilizing kinescope 
tapes and closed-circuit television 
On Saturday the group will hear a prog: 
ress report on certification for gui 
workers. Dr. Harold B 
ate professor of psychology 
State University, will 
Sectional 
topics 


counse ling 


ance 
Pepinsky , a@ssoci- 
Ohio 


group 


from 
address the 
meetings cover many important 
‘Illinois and Merit 
What's New in 
High School 


including 
Scholarship Programs,” 
Testing?,” and “A Look at 
Marriages.’ 


Retired Teachers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Illino’s Re 
tired Teachers Association will be held at 
the YMCA in Decatur on Oct. 4. The Or 
lando Hotel will be headquarters for over 
night guests or members. IRTA Pres. Ross 
Marshall will preside. Rep Ralph Steven 
son of Moline will speak and legislative 
will be Officers will be 


reports iven 


elected 


Science, Math Institutes 


Saturday morning in-service institutes for 
high-school teachers are being sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation this 
year at two higher-education institutions. 
They are tuition free, and travel allow- 
ances will be given. 

The subject of one at Northern Illinois 
University, beginning Sept. 15, is earth 
science. Only 30 science teachers, from 
Northern Illinois, will be registered. It 
offers four semester hours graduate credit 
and will include 30 lecture and demonstra- 
tion programs and three field trips. Inter- 
ested teachers should contact Dr. Loren 
Caldwell at NIU 

At Illinois Institute of Technology a 
mathematics institute will be held. Fur- 
ther information is available from Dr 
Haim Reingold, director of the mathemat- 
ics department at IIT, Technology Cen- 
ter, Chicago 16 


Meeting to Feature Conant 


Dr. James B. Conant, former president 
of Harvard University and former US am- 
bassador to West Germany, will address 
Illinois school administrators Oct. 7 at the 
University of Illinois 

His talk will be at a luncheon of the 
Illinois state committee of the North Cen 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Attending will be approximately 
1200 Illinois principals, superintendents, 
and higher-education officials 

Dr. Conant, working under a foundation 
grant, visited schools in 20 states to observe 
effective educational practices ana- 
lyze their effects on the total school pro- 


and 


gram 

The North Central 
meeting is one of an interlocking series 
of three conferences conducted through the 
Others 
sessions of the 


Illinois Association 


UI division of university extension 
all on Oct. 7 and 8, will be 
High School 
SEC mdary Sc hool 


Association and the 
Principals As- 


Illinois 
Illinois 
sociation 
General theme of the NCA meeting will 
be “Some Challenges of School-University 
Articulation in Illinois.” Other 
will include presidents and other 
from 


speakers 
ke ade rs 


Illinois universities 


International Dinner 


Educators Or- 
Committee on Interna- 
National Education 
“International 
NEA conven- 
Illinois educators 


The American Overseas 
ganization and the 
tional Relations of the 
sponsored an 
Dinner during the 
tion in Cleveland. Three 
who participated in planning the 
Evalyn Caldwell of 
Donoghue of 
of West Aurora 
India, Pakistan, Egypt, and Great 

Sone 


A sso iation 
July 3, 


dinner 
Park 
Dorothy 


Guests were 


were Elmwood 
Anne 
White 
( h nha 
Britain American 


from Asia and Europe to represent Amer- 


Cicero, and 
trom 
teachers flew in 
can colleagues abroad 

Oliver Caldwell 
comm 'ssioner for international 
Office of Education. He 
Russia as he had 


The spe ake was Dr 
iss.Stant 
education, US 
spoke on education in 
seen it In a recent tour 

At the fourth 
of the AOEO, new goals and plans were 


annual business meeting 


Illinois Education 





discussed, and the following officers were 
elected: William Haggerty of New York, 
president; Robert H. Reid of Washington, 
D.C., vice-president; Violet Wuerfel of 
Michigan, secretary; Olga Schuster of 
Michigan, treasurer; and Maude-Ellen 
Zimmerman of Ohio, bulletin editor. 


‘Explore With Books’ 


Displays, articles, programs, and book 
fairs will help in the observance of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, Nov. 2 to 8. Libraries, 
schools, bookstores, organizations, 
newspapers, and magazines will encourage 
children to “Explore with Books.” 

A folder, “Aids for Celebrating Book 
Week,” listing posters, streamers, etc., 
is free upon request from The Children’s 
Book Council, Inc., 50 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19. 


civic 


Meet on Adult Education 


The National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators will hold its sixth 
annual conference Nov. 5 to 7 at the 
Netherland Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in conjunction with meetings of the 
Adult Education Association and _ the 
Council of National Organizations. A ban- 
quet and a luncheon are planned, as well 
as seminar workshops and general and 
business sessions 

Dues for teachers are $2; 
trators, $4. The fee for conference regis- 
tration is $6. For further information, write 
to NAPSAE at 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


for adminis- 


Time to show her the char 


Careers in Retailing Week 

National Careers in Retailing Week will 
be Oct. 12 to 18. It is sponsored by the 
National Retail Merchants Association, and 
the theme is “Get Ahead Faster—in Re- 
tailing.” NRMA member stores and mer- 
chants associations are asked to promote 
the observance on the local level and help 
young people learn more about career op- 
portunities in retailing 


Outdoor Education Conference 


A conference on outdoor education will 
be offered by Northern Illinois University 
Sept. 19 and 20 at its Lorado Taft Field 
Campus at Oregon. The session is open to 
anyone and its purpose is to help edu- 
cators make effective use of the outdoors 
and to make more meaningful various as- 
pects of curriculum 

The conference is sponsored by the IIli- 
nois Outdoor Education Advisory Council 
Registration fee is $7; make reservations 
with Paul Harrison, director at the campus 


Women's Group Entertains 


Twenty-seven women presidents of state 
education associations were guests of the 
Association of the IEA at a 
3 during the National Edu- 
cation Association nvention in Cleve- 
land. Highlighting the meeting was a 
speech, “The New Look for Women,” by 
Hilda Maehling, NEA assistant executive 
secretary for professional development and 


Women’s 
luncheon July 


we lfare 


Conference on Driver Education 


The third national conference on driver 
education will be held at Purdue Univer- 
sity Sept. 21 to 24. It will be conducted 
by the NEA National 
Safety Education, and sponsored by the 
commission, other NEA units, and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. It 
planned to 


Commission on 


invitational conference 


and revise standards recommended 


is an 
review 
at past national meetings and to consider 
any other developments in driver educa- 
tion 


Math Group to Meet Oct. 4 


The Illinois Council of Teac! 
Mathematics has announced that the theme 
for its 10th annual conference is “Mathe 
matics in a Space-Minded Era.” All people 
teaching of mathematics 
are invited to attend. The 
begin at 8:30 a.m. on Oct. 4 
D. Waldo Junior High School in 

For the elementary section, Dr 
lotte Junge of Wayne State 
speak on “Recent 
“The Junior High 
Mathematics” will be 
John Mayor of the 
Project at the 
the secondary and college 
on Mathematics 
will be given 


director 


ers of 


interested in the 
meeting will 
it the Karl 
Aurora 
Char 
University will 
Curriculum Trends 

School and the New 
presented by Dr 
High School 
Maryland. In 
a speecl 
Its Work 
} 


Junior 
University of 
sechion 
on “Commission 
and Recommendations’ . 
Dr. Albert E. Meder, ]r., executive 
of the Commission on Mathemati 
reneral will feature 


Dr. W. W. Sawver of 


session 





little girl 


THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 


by 


Walt Disney Productions 








Is a 
young lady 


N) 
Ail 


“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt | 


——k--——k——-—- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -—— *———K-—- 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-98, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


“The Story of Menstruation." 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) — 


Also send the following 


copies of “Very Personally Yours 


(_] Teaching Guide 
NAME 

SCHOOL 

STREET 
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copies of “You're A Young Lady Now 


CT Physiology Chart 


sound and color film, 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


(for giris 9 to 12) 
(for girls 12 and over) 


0) Mother Daughter Program 


GRADE 


ZONE 








MILLER-SPALDING 


THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Second Edition 


The first edition of this standard work, used by 
administrators and professors of administration 
throughout the country, has been revised to include 
the most recent developments in the theory and 
practice of school administration. In bringing the 
book up to date particular attention has been given 
to the sections dealing with the administrator and 
his distinctive role in American education. Refer- 
ence is made to such studies as those sponsored by 
the NCPEA, the CPEA, and other pertinent mate- 
rial. A stimulating and realistic guide to a better 
understanding of our schools. 


Write for College Catalog 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Shockley Lockridge, Midwestern Manager 


C. B. Mathers and Richard H. Hackett, 
Illinois Representatives 

















READING PACER 


Many of the country’s finest 

Developmental Reading Laboratories 

have been using SHADOWSCOPES 

exclusively for more than four 

years. Their comments have 

been uniformly enthusiastic about P > 

the contribution our equipment has wm, $94goo 
made to their programs. F.0.8. Lafayette, 


PROVEN VALIDITY! osname 
UNBEATEN DEPENDABILITY ! Illustrated literature 
COMPARISON INVITED! available upon request 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET ° CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











mathematics at the University of Illinois 
on “The Modernizing of the Mathematics 
Curriculum.” Nine discussion groups will 
be held 

For further information contact Mrs 
Donna Holroyd, president of ICTM, at 
1600 28th Street, Rock Island, or Dr 
Francis R. Brown of Illinois State Normal 


University 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 
Freedoms Foundation Awards 


Freedoms Foundation has announced 
for 1958 three new areas of awards in the 
field of education. The Valley Forgs 
Teacher's Medal is designed to honor at 
least one teacher in each county or city in 
the United States; nominations will be 
accepted from administrators, teachers 
students, or the public 

Three School Leadership Awards are 
planned for school systems with the most 
effectively planned and executed system- 
wide citizenship programs. Nominations 
should include statements, outlines, in- 
structions and summaries substantiated 
by printed materials, press clippings, pro- 
grams, or outside letters of evaluation 

The Alexander Hamilton Category, for 
programs developing a better understand- 
ing of the American competitive free en- 
terprise system, is open to individuals, 
organizations, companies, and schools 

Freedoms Foundation continues _ its 
School Awards Program, through which 
it offers Valley Forge Pilgrimage (all ex- 
pense trios for student-teacher teams 
Valley Forge Freedom Libraries, George 
Washington Honor Medals (for 1957-58 
school programs which brought about a 
better understanding of the “American 
Way of Life”). Awards are also availabk 
to school papers for student editorials on 
some phase of the American Way of 
Life 

Nominations for the Teachers Medal 
must be filed with Freedoms Foundation 
before Oct. 1; for the other awards, by 
Nov l 

Illinois schools which won awards in 
the 1957 competition are Lane Technical 
High School, Minnie Mars Jamiesor 
School, Steinmetz High School, all ix 
Chicago, and Granite City Senior High 
sc ho | 


Projects Win at Cleveland 


Projects of two local education associa- 
tions in Illinois were honored at the Na 
tional Education Association convention in 
Cleveland. They advanced through state 
and regional competition in the past year 
and were eligible for national consideration 
by the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, which sponsored the Local 
Projects Recognition Program 

The project of the Monticello Unit 
Education Association was entered in th 
category “Improvement of Instruction”; it 
showed the goals, procedures, and results 
of an extensive curriculum § study 

Thornton Township High School and 
Junior College Faculty Association was 
honored in the category “Spec ial Services 
to Individual Members.” The project con- 
sisted of a report and a display of work 

| being done for orientation of new teachers 


Ilinoi Educati r 





‘Principal of Year' to Be Named sufficient to carry on the proposed study Foreign Study Fellowships 

and good health. Preference is given to 

applicants under 35 years of age. Appli- Fellowship awards for training in 

cants will be required to submit a plan area studies and international relat 

of proposed study which can be carried are given by the Ford Foundation as nart 

out profitably within the year abroad. of a program to improve American unde 
Persons interested in these awards may standing and competence in foreign and 

write to the IIE regional office at 116 international affairs particularly in areas 

South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, for where knowledge and trained personnel 

either “US Government Grants” or “For- are scarce 

eign Study Grants,” brochures describing Applications for the 1959-69 acad 

the scholarships. Students now enrolled in year will be accepted until Nov. 1 from 

colleges or universities should consult with gpodnat students, persons with doctorate 

their campus Fulbright advisor for further degrees, and others in such fields as 

information and application forms. inalism and government. Application 
Competition for the 1959-60 academi I 


Only classroom teachers can nominate 
candidates for a “Princ ipal of the Year” 
award sponsored by Arthur C. Croft Pub- 
lications, producer of The Teacher's Letter, 
Education Summary, and other profes- 
sional materials. Nominating statements of 
from 500 to 1000 words will be accepted 
through Nov. 1. The winner will be an- 
nounced in January 

The winner must be dedicated, and he 
will be judged on the basis of what he has 
done and is doing for his school, teachers, 
pupils, educational program, and school 
community At a testimonial dinner he will 


TH 


jo 
: forms and information 1 y be obtained 

receive a framed scroll. His name will be year closes Nov. 1, 1958. Re juests for from the Secretary Ford Foundation 
publicized throughout the country, and the application forms must be postmarked be- Foreign Area Training Fellow ships, 447 
nominating st itement will be printed in fore Oct. 15 adie Auctien Saw Gah On 
full in The Principal's Letter 

The sponsor believes that principals are 
often the forgotten men and women of 
American education. Teachers were chosen 
to make nominations because, working in 
the same building with a principal, they 
are the ones who know him best 

Teachers wishing to enter nominations 
should write for contest rules to D. W 
Craig, Editor, The Principal's Service 
A-thur C. Croft Publications, 100 Garfield 
Avenue, New London, Conn 


Winners of NSF Fellowships 


Eleven [Illinois peopk have been 
awarded fellowships for 1958-59 by the 
National Science Foundation Stipen ls are 
adjusted to approximate the regular 
salaries of the re ipients an I may be rsed 


( id } t y ; 
for study or research in non-profit higher Moke theney With Novelties 
education institutions here or abroad Colorful plastic Li'l Washer 
: . Salt & P © Shok th 
Science Faculty Fellow ships are offered - ~ pe — 


wgeor bow! tub. Moke up to 
to help improve the teaching of science Teachers: Make 46 on cath sale. dust ene 


of mony fost-selling solt & 


mathematics, and engineering in our col- Sparetime Pay $$ soag ale 


leges and universities. Illinois recipients 

of these awards are Harold J]. F. Gall ; Use after-school hou 
Howard Stein, and Walter W. Watson, to earn extra cash! Ju 
University of Chicago; Carol K. Mathers making catalog. They’l 
Northern Illinois Univers't John Van- us at wholesale, sell to 
Laer, student at the University of Penn- j . Make up to 92 profit 
sylvania; Vernoy A. Johnson North Park . , , FREE CA TALOG right 
College; Robert M. Peart, Univers'ty of : Start making ex 
Illinois; and Harris E. Phipps, Fastern MAKE HOLIDAY 

Illinois University PROFITS NOW! 


ttems like this dvo-pur 
Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships were Pumpkin-Sonta lomp mean e 


awarded to Robert C. Kine. Northwestern cash soles all year round. Sell 

University: irviag E. Seeal. U f it for @ $1. Pocket the profits! Gifts Everyone Will Want! 

niversity; Irving I ea nivers:ty O Many, many Christmos wraps Our bi tal has 700 
Chicago; and Robert A. Becker, Univers’ty table decorations and cords ot - =r we — th 
: .w és ‘ 

of Illinois. They are given to “scientists terrific nove items ike this 

breathtaking tape dispen- 


of demonstrated ability and special apti- . Sell 
tude for productive scholarship in the ser-pencil sharpener. . 
for $1. 


sciences 


Graduate Study Abroad 


More than 1000 scholarships announced will hove seen it in your town. It keeps 


Here's an item so different—no one 


Educa buttons sorted and handy in ao very 


by the Institute of International 
simple woy. Sells for only $1.25. To 


tion offer Americans international travel 


acquaint you with us, we'll send this 
expenses, in most cases, and partial or 


UNIQUE MONEY-MAKERS! sample and a money-moking sales 
complete tuition and maintenance for Be-jeweled couple actually kit and catalog for only 85c. Send 
graduate study in 46 foreign countries serve as perfume botttes coger Button Box Serter 
during 1959-60. IIE is administering the woth <p ben eh eal 
awards for the government under the showing the line—Sole 8-220 Pork Square 
Fulbright Act and the Inter-American your pocket GREETINGS UNLIMITED, St Pes! A, Ainnseste 
Cultural Convention, and for various fof- a a 
eign governments and universities Please send free catalog of 7 

General eligibility requirements for th — 
awards are US citizenship, a bachelor’s 
degree or equivalent, language ability 
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in many 
systems 


NEW ... already adopted 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, 

Book 2—By McDermott and Nicholas 
Newest, already most-popular, general home- 
making text for senior high. Complete in every 
aspect of modern homemaking; captures, holds 
interest of girls and boys by discussing famil- 
iar teen-age situations in understandable terms. 
Illustrations chosen for appeal to today’s youth 
704 interest-filled pages, illustrated by 396 pho- 
tos, 265 diagrams. Projects and activities with 
each section. $4.96 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, 

Book 1—Sy McDermott and Nicholas 
Up-to-the-minute homemaking for junior high. 
Integrates home life, school life and social life 
with basic principles of homemaking. 508 pages, 
406 illustrations. $3.66 


YOUNG LIVING by Nonciee Osborne Clayton 
Now being printed—the first homemaking book 
prepared and written specifically for 7th and 
Sth grade girls and boys. Individuals are 
guided in developing a personality for today’s 
hiving. 320 pages. $3.60 


DRESS ay Bess ¥. Ocorke 
Fresh, new approach to 
designing, making and care. 586 


YOUTH AT THE WHEEL 


wardrobe 
pages. 


planning, 
$4.16 


By Herold T. Gienn 
An important book on a vital subject. Captures 
interest on the first page, holds it throughout 
415 fact-filled pages. Over 600 current illustra- 


tions. Published in ‘58, discusses every phase 


of today’s driving in detail. $3.60 


1. A. BENCH WOODWORK 

ay John L. Feirer 
Coming in "569—the best woodworking text book 
for 7th and 8th grades, introducing students to 
planning and making of shop articles. Order 
at low pre-published prices. 


Industrial Arts Woodworking By Feirer 


Step-by-step instruction in the use of tools, 
materials and methods of woodworking. $3.12 


Advanced Woodwork and Furniture Making 


By Feirer 
Designing, planning use of tool, material and 
craftsmanship in advanced woodwork shop. $3.96 


Drawing and Planning for Industrial Arts 


By Feirer 
The 


“how-to” of modern mechanical 
Leathercraft 8y Groneman 
A text that tells and shows methods, materials 
and procedures of leatherwork. $3.68 


General Shop Handbook 

By Willoughby and Chamberiain 
Revised, up-to-the-minute handbook on 
procedures and projects of the shop. $1.64 


Write for additional information on other Ben- 
nett texts adopted in your state. 


Order copies billed on 
30-day approval from .. . 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
7008 Duroc Bidg. Peoria, lilinois 


drawing. 
$3.96 


tools, 
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IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Need Foreign Language Study 


The United States is probably weaker 
in foreign language abilities than any 
other major country in the world, accord- 
ng to a statement by Marion B. Folsom, 
US secretary of health, education, and 
welfare. 

This presents a serious handicap in our 
efforts to build a durable world peace. It 
leaves us at a serious disadvantage in ful- 
filling our responsibilities for leadership 
in the free world. If we are to gain and 
hold the confidence and good will of 
peoples around the world, we must be 
able to talk to them—not in our language, 
but in theirs. 

The relatively small  investment—a 
total of $1,284,000 in fiscal vear 1959, 
increasing to about $3,000,000 in 1961— 
proposed by the administration for for- 
eign language development program 
would yield far-reaching benefits, both to 
education and to national security 

Some two billion people—three quarters 
of the world’s population—speak languages 
that are rarely if ever taught in the United 
States. Of the 24 major foreign languages 
around the world, each spoken by more 
than 20 million persons, only Spanish and 
French are studied by any appreciable 
proportion of Americans 


No Guarantee for Success 


Program of studies followed by a high- 
school student has little value as a guide 
to his eventual academic success in col- 
lege, a study group recently reported to 
the Allerton House Conference on Educa- 
tion. This finding, based on a five-year 
study, is in agreement with all other re- 
search published on this problem, said 
William H. Zeigel of Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity, who headed the study group 

Even rank in high school is not depend- 
able as a criterion for predicting success 
in college because of the differences in 
size of schools, percent ‘of student body 
attending college, and quality of instruc- 
tion. Variables such as health, security, 
emotional stresses, incentives, motives, in- 
terests, and encouragements may cause a 
child with high mental abilities to fail 
or a child with ability to 
the report noted 


less succ eed 


Fall Extension Courses 


Thirty-five off-campus credit courses in 
17 Illinois communities have been sched- 
uled for this fall by the University of 
Illinois. 

Most of the courses are for present or 
prospective teachers. Others are in such 
fields as accountancy and_ philosophy 
Those now scheduled will be offered in 
Arlington Heights, Chicago, Chicago 
Heights, East Moline, East St. Louis, Elgin, 
Elmhurst, Freeport, La Grange, LaSalle- 
Peru, Moline, Mt. Vernon, Oak Forest, 
Oak Park, Quincy, Rockford, and Spring- 
field. 

Eastern Illinois University is 
extension courses in Albion, Arcola, Casey, 
Decatur, Effingham, Louisville, Mattoon, 
Mt. Carmel, Newton, Olney, Paris, and 
Vandalia. 


offering 


Guidance Programs ‘Inadequate’ 

Guidance and counseling services in Illi- 
nois schools are “decidedly inadequate” 
and are being conducted for the most part 
by insufficiently trained personnel, accord- 
ing to a report made recently to the 
Allerton House Conference on Education. 

Principals, teachers and counselors, and 
students were queried separately in a 
sampling of 50 Illinois schools. Only about 
half the schools reported having an or- 
ganized counseling program. Few schools 
had full-time, properly trained counselors; 
four schools had a counseling director de- 
voting one half or more of his time to this 
activity. Less than a third of the students 
thought counseling services were under- 
stood and used by most students. 


School Improvement Research 


Promising ideas for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of teaching are being tried in 13 
school systems cooperating with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in a broad program of 
school improvement. Some of the ideas 
are employing teachers on a year-round 
basis, initiating intensive study programs 
which cover three semesters’ work in two, 
and using part-t me assistant teachers and 
clerks. 

Illinois schools, among those from 
states chosen for the program, 
Pioom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights; New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka; Rich Township High 
School, Park Forest; Riverside-Brookfeld 
High School; several Chicago public 
schools; and elementary schools in Arling- 
ton Heights, La Grange, and Woodstock 


f mur 


} ) 
inciice 


Better Science Education 


“It is more desirable for schools to give 
two or three courses in science and teach 
them well than to expand their science 
offerings without assurance of superior 
teaching,” agreed panelists at a conference 
on improving science education. Panelists 
were UI professors L. F. Audrieth, in- 
organic chemistry; Harry L Fuller, 
botany; and R. Will Burnett, science edu- 
cation specialist. Some 200 Illinois edu- 
attended _ this April conference, 
sponsored by the University of Illinois 
College of Education and the University 
Council on Teacher Education 

Prof. |]. Myron Atkin, a conference 
speaker, recommended employment of a 
science consultant to work with teachers 
from kindergarten through sixth grads 

English and mathematics precede sci- 
ence as a requisite to education of th 
future scientist or engineer, said Prof 
Frederick Seitz, UI physicist. He listed the 
ability to formulate one’s clear, 
concise English as a “most critical aspect 
of education,” and that 
American should be competent in at least 
one foreign language 

Prof. Harry S. Broudy said, “We should 
remember that modern science and tech- 
nology are more than happy combinations 
of men, brains, and test tubes.” He noted 
that lack of supporting workers in 
linguistics, psychology, and social sciences 
nullify a sufficiency” of 


cators 


ideas in 


insisted every 


can “even scien- 


tists 


A study to determine the nature and 





amount of science which can be taught to 
elementary school children will get under 
way this fall at the UI, said Professor 
Atkin, who will be science education ad- 
viser to the project. 

Texts, demonstration devices, models, 
and motion pictures will be developed to 
teach children fundamental science con- 
cepts. Aim is to create scientific under- 
standing and interest in all children, not 
merely in those who will become scientists 
The new material will be tested and 
evaluated with groups of intellectually 
gifted voungsters at several grade levels 
in local schools. 

The pilot study will attempt to discover 
proper approaches in three scientific fields 

astronomy, biochemistry, and physics. If 
successful, the College of Education ex- 
pects to launch a full-scale, six-year pre 
ect delving into many additional fields of 
science 

Advisers to the project the first year 
will include an astronomer, a biochemist, 
and a physicist; a science education spe- 
cialist; and two psychologists—one, a 
specialist in child development, the other 
in educational psychology of the gifted. 

The College of Education also is consid- 
ering some changes in training of pro- 


C Gher Contealion Mead? 
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spective elementary teachers—altering _re- 
quirements to permit them to specialize 
in science teaching; adding a course in 
teaching science to requirements for grad- 
uation; increasing requirements in mathe- 
matics; and instituting a program tor 
training elementary 
sultants. Another phase of the proposal 
will permit candidates for advanced de- 
grees in education to develop a minor in 
taught in 


sc heol science con- 


some subject such as science 


grade No h »0l 


New Lab School at EIU 


The new Robert G. Buzzard Laboratory 
School is opening this fall at Eastern 
Ulinois University. It will accommodate 
some 538 students, including 30 in nursery 
school, 40 in kindergarten, and 468 in 
elementary through junior school 
Eastern’s old training school facilities cared 
for only 317 students 


high 


1958 


September 


National Scholarship Tests 


For the first time this year, high-school 
juniors, as well as seniors are eligible to 
participate in two national scholarship 
testing programs. 

Testing in the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation program was held in 
April, instead of in the fall as in previous 
years. Further information on the program 
is available from the corporation at 1580 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston. 

The third annual Scholarship Qualifying 
Test, first offered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board to reduce 
on school time for testing, will be given 
Oct. 21. School registration forms will be 
sent to all secondary schools this month 
For any further information, write to Dr 
Robert E. Smith, Scholarship Qualifying 
Test, Box 589, Princeton, N ] 


demands 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
Free Safety Filmstrip 


Driver perception — clear understanding 
of what you see before you as you drive 
a car—can be taught in classrooms with 
a free filmstrip developed by New York 
University’s Center for Safety Education 
and Shell Oil Co. Actual traffic hazards as 
seen from the driver's viewpoint are shown 
in 30 color photographs. Students can be 
asked to spot the hazard and explain how 
they fe avoid an accident 

The filmstrip, entitled “Perception of 
Driving Hazards,” was develo aol as part 
of a research project to find a personal 
traits lead drivers to have accidents and 
to develop better tests for driver licensing 
and improved educational programs. It 
driver-training courses 


The film is 


can be used in 


corrective driving clinics, etc. 


a by a guide book. This teach- 
can be obtained by writing to the 


ing ak 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, New York 3, or to Public Re- 
lations Departme nt, Shell Oil Co., 50 West 
5Cth Street, New York 20 


Geographic Bulletins 


of 30 weekly issues of the 
Geographic School Bulletins for 1958-59 
will appear on Oct. 6 This illustrated 
periodical is available for classroom and 
other use through the School Service Di- 
vision, National Ge graphic Society, Wash 
ington 6, D.€ Subs« ription rate in the 
US is $2. For three (90 is- 
rate is $5 


The first 


x hool years 


sues), the 


Approval of Safety Materials 


To guide agencies in producing safety 
education materials which will be 
able for use by schools and safety special- 
ists, a committee of the National Safety 
Council has come up with a set of instruc- 
tions approved by the council's School and 
College Conference 

The committee recommends that safcty 
materials—pamphlets models, films, et 
fit the school curriculum and represent the 
teachers and oupils It 
iterial be 


acce pt- 


needs of also 


suggests that the based on 
sound educational objectives and accurate 


safety facts, be appealing, and be related 








. @ completely new 
SCIENCE SERIES 
Worktext 


for grades 1 through 8 by 
Kay L. Ware, Gertrude B. Hoff sten, 
and John D. Whitney 


% 1958 Edition 


Do You Know? 
Grade 1 List 


Things Around You 
Grade 2 List 


* You Find Out 
Grade 3 List 68c* 
* The World About You 
Grade 4 List 68c"* 
* This Earth Of Ours 
Grade 5 List 68c* 
x Learning To Use Science 
Grade 6 List 68<* 
Exploring Our World 
Grade 7 List 68c* 
Scientific Living Today 
Grade 8 List 


68c* 


68c* 


68c* 


¥% Biology, The Science Of Life 
List $1.72° 


— an outstanding new Worktext 
for high school. 
By Dr. Addison E. Lee. 


*Subject to usual discount 


Write to us for descriptive folder 


THE STECK COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 








How Flannel Boards 
Make Teaching Easier 
And Learning a Vivid 

Experience 


To impressionable first-graders or 
“sophisticated” high school seniors 
“flannel board time™ means a fascina- 
ting session when Teacher becomes a 
magician . . . learning is fun . . . and 
“hard™ subjects become enchantingiy 
interesting. The nubby surface of the 
flannel board becomes a place of fan- 
tasy where colorful feit shapes adhere 
like magic. In logical progression, 
meaningful symbols appear. They're 
not abstract. A fractional concept like 
“half” is a real thing that you can see 
and touch and manipulate. There it 
is—a whole circle. Whisk! Two halves 
separate, and the meaning of “half™ 
is as clear as the nose on your face. 


From the point of view of prominent 
educators, flannel board teaching has 
been described as a most flexible, 
graphic method with all of the factors 
that contribute to successful visual 
teaching methods — drama, color, 
“magic,” participation, progression, 
quick association, high retention. 
Over fifty Instructo felt cut-out sets 
are avai: ole for teaching dozens of 
subjects. Instructo flannel boards are 
durable, good-looking, and teachers 
can purchase them for as little as $3.25. 
Write for our free 20-page catalog 
sowing all the Instructo visual teach- 
ing aids. Send along fifty cents and 
we'll include the new book, “Teaching 
With The Flannel Board,” by Paul E. 
Long, Philadelphia's A-V Director. It 
is one of the most authoritative guides 
on the subject. 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALERS 





JACRONDA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1C 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 








to child development processes. Other 
recommendations insist that the materials 
be impartial, flexible, practical, original, 
usable, readable, and available 

Single copies of the complete “Criteria 
for the Preparation of Safety Education 
Materials for Schools” may be obtained 
free from the council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Films, Strips for Loan 


“A New Look at Budgeting” is a color 
filmstrip for free loan from the Money 
Management Institute of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
It illustrates the value of establish- 
ing goals for one’s use of income to achieve 
the things most important to a person 01 
family. The family works together in list- 
ing goals, developing a spending plan, and 
following through on management of in- 
come. The filmstrip, accompanied by a 
script, is designed for use in high school, 


cago | 


college, adult education classes, etc 

A free catalog of free films is available 
from United World Films, Inc., Free Film 
Department, 542 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5. The color movies, produced by 
ct mmercial and other organizations, pro- 
vide educational values and entertainment 

The California Redwood 
making available a 27-minute film on selec- 
tive logging and tree farming methods. It 
should be interesting in studying conserva- 


Association is 


“The Forever Living Forests” is avail- 
Library of CRA at 


Francisco 


tion 
able from the Service 
576 Sacramento Street, San 


For Family-Life Educators 


In response to the request of a group 
of high-school teachers, two national 
organizations dedicated to the promotion 
of family-life education are cooperating 
to publish a “Teacher Exchange for High- 
School Family-Life Educators.” This fea- 
ture is appearing as an new section of 
Marriage and Family Living, quarterly 
journal of the National Council on Family 
Relations. The materials from each issue 
exchange of ideas and answers to teaching 
problems—are to be reprinted and distrib- 
uted, through the courtesy of NCFR and 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 
to all high-school teachers who designate 
their interest in the materials. Write to the 
NCFR at 1219 University Avenue SE, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Film Tells About Chocolate 


“The Chocolate Tree,” a 
film in story form, tells the history and de- 
velopment of chocolate. It has been re- 
leased for school and television showing 
by The Nestle Co., Inc. It was prepared 
primarily as an education aid for teachers 
of history, geography, and agriculture. It 
beans in 


16mm _ color 


shows people growing cocoa 
South America and making the finished 
products in Fulton, N.Y., at the Nestle 
Chocolate Werks 

and hold the 

viewers, the information about 
is related in a story about a candy shop 
owner. Arrangements for showings of “The 
Chocolate Tree” are being made by Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service. 


To capture interest of 


chocolate 


AND SO FORTH... 
Time for Teachers on WGN-TV 


A unique public service contribution 
to education will be made by WGN-T\ 
this fall. Beginning in mid-September 
Channel 9, Chicago, will make available 
one half hour each week day (probably 
8 to 8:30 am.) to the Chicago Public 
Schools. An in-service training program in 
reading will be presented for teachers 
from kindergarten through the eighth 
gradk 

This is equivalent to a grant of more 
than $70,060 technical 
and production staffs will be provided 
facilities 


services of the 


as well as time and 


UNICEF Sells Christmas Cards 
Again this year UNICEF (United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund) is selling Christmas 
cards with a greeting in five languages 
and colorful illustrations by well-known 
artists. The same illustrations are availabk 
on note cards with no message, with 
personal message imprinted, etc 
For descriptive literature and 
write to UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, 
United Nations, New York, N.Y. Many 
interested clubs and other groups sell the 
ask for further 


information on such projects 


pric es 


cards on consignment; 


Science Talent Search 


High-school seniors should start now on 
projects to enter in the 18th annual 
Science Talent Search. Competition for 
Westinghouse scholarships will be held in 
Washington, D.C., for 40 boys and girls 
who are chosen to receive all-expense trips 
there. These winners and 260 who receive 
honorable mention will be 
to colleges throughout the nation for ad- 
and for consideration for other 
« holarships 

Participants will take an 
in December and compl te a science proj- 
ect. Write now for details to Science Clubs 
of America, 1719 N Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.( 


recomme nded 


muittance 


examination 


Assistants in English Language 


Young American teachers and graduate 
students will 


English 


have a chance to serve as 


assistants in Germany 
1959-60 under the In- 
ternational Education Exchange Program 
of the Department of State. Recipients of 
awards under the Fulbright Act, they will 
and _inter- 


be able 


while as- 


language 


and Italy during 


receive tuition, maintenance, 
national travel and will normally 
to study at a foreign university 
sisting university and high-school teachers 
of English and American studies 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion is receiving applications for thes 
awards until Nov. 1, 1958. General eligi- 
bility requirements are US citizenship, a 
bachelor’s degree, language ability sufh- 
cient to participate in the assistantship 
program, and good health. Preference is 
given to applicants under 35 years of age 
with a master’s degree and some teaching 
experience 

Applicants should be well 
about American history, institutions, and 


informed 


Illinois Education 





educational practices. They will be asked 
for a statement of reasons for application 
and for a ee. plan of their pro- 
posed study. Requests for application 
forms must be postmarked before Oct. 15 
and sent to the IIE; the nearest office is at 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. 


Political Telecasts Planned 


In tune with the 1958 elections in 
November, the Edueational Television and 
Radio Center plans to release a new series 
on party government and the US Con- 
gress. The programs will appear in October 
over 31 non-commercial ETV stations. 

Called “From Capitol Hill,” the series 
will include discussions by political leaders 
on such subjects as states’ rights and con- 
investigations. Some of the 
Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn, Chairman Paul Butler of the 
Democratic National Committee, Chair- 
man Meade Alcorn of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, senators John Kennedy, 
Herman Talmadge, William Knowland, 
and Russell Long. 


gressional 
guests are 


Student Work Survey 


Outside employment has a definite ef- 
fect on college students’ grades. Students 
working more than 12 hours a week have 
somewhat lower grades than those working 
fewer hours or not at all, it was revealed 
in a survey conducted at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

“Presumably, the student who is working 
a greater number of hours each week does s 
not carry as heavy an academic program,” 
commented William Diemer, IIT instruc- 
tor who made the survey. “Although the 
data shows that this is true, the difference 
is slight.” 

Does a student have to be extra intelli- 
gent to work his way through college? 
According to the survey, students working 
more than 20 hours each week had signifi 
cantly higher scores on college entrance 
examinations than those who worked less 
or not at all. However, students working 
fewer than 20 hours per week have 
slightly lower intelligence test scores than 
non-working students. 


Foreign Teaching, 1959-60 


eet are due Oct. 15 for teach- 
ing abroad in 1959-60 under the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Program of 
the US department of state. Also provided 
through the department are other types of 
opportunities for teaching and tale in- 
cluding seminars during the summer of 
1959 

For further information, write to the 
Teacher Exchange Section, Division of In- 
ternational Education, Office of Education, 
US Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. A book- 
let, Teacher Exchange Opportunities, 
1959-60, is available 


Bright Future for ETV 


In 10 years national educational televi- 
sion will reach 80 percent of the country’s 
population, predict directors of 29 sta- 
tions affiliated with the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. Increased finan- 
cial help and greater understanding and 
acceptance of ETV are necessary, they 
said. With such support they could work 
on three major needs: stronger program 
service, activation of educational channels, 
and research and evaluation of educational 
broadcasting 


Education Affects Economy 


An adult male with four years of college 
will, on the ave rage, earn more than twice 
as much in a year as a man with less than 
an elementary school education and $1500 
a year more than a high-school graduate 
This indication of the economic power of 
education was given before the House of 
Representatives subcommittee on educa- 
tion by Lyman V. Ginger last spring when 
he was president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Dr. Ginger cited census 
statistics 

The estimated lifetime income for men 
with no formal education is $58,000, com- 
pared to $268,000 for men with four or 
more years of college. “In our preoccupa- 
tion with horsepower and nuclear power,” 
said Dr. Ginger, “we cannot afford to lose 
sight of the rich returns offered by invest 


ments in brainpower.” 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 2 p.m. May 9, and 9 a.m. May 
0, IEA headquarters, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. Earl H. Hanson; direc- 
tors Bjarne Ullsvik, Walter Albertson, 
A. W. Boley, Gerald Smith; staff members 
Irving F. Pearson and W. J. Goreham. 

Business: The board approved the min- 
utes of Mar. 22; received reports from 
President Hanson and governing com- 
mittee chairmen Bjarne Ullsvik and Ger- 
ald Brown; approved field service and fi- 
nance and membership reports. The board 
also = reports and recommenda- 
tions of IEA investigating committees in the 
tenure cases of E. C. Hodge, Marjorie 
Cunningham, Lucile M. Wirt, Viola Bed- 
dingfield, Ada White, W. L. Coddington, 
and the supplemental report on Ramona 
Eidenmiller. 


September, 1958 


Mr. Pearson reported on a meeting of 
repre sentatives of the different Illinois 
state retirement systems on the subject of 
survivor benefits legislation 

The board approved a statement of pro- 
cedures for chartering local associations 
by the IEA, the same to be submitted for 
consideration to the three governing com- 
mittees and the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers. A resolution submitted 
by the Student Illinois Education s0cia- 
tion was approved 

4 motion was approved that in the fu 
ture the program committee for the TEA 
Annual Meeting be made up of the three 
directors who are not chairmen of govern- 
ing committees, and that the chairman be 
the senior member of the committee at the 


time the Annual Meeting is held. The 
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ADDED HELP FOR READING AND SPELLING 
worRD 
STRUCTURING 


ADHERE 


Letter Cut-Outs provide vital help in readin and 
iis. A new presentation of Letter Unite 
jetters producing one soun* is supplied 

for word structuring. Vowels and consonants in con 
trasting colors 45 page Guide explains tech 
judes sample lessons ——— a dy 
flexible instruction Velour easel board, 241 
stan oe file Developed at National College 
of Education, Evanston, Ilitmots. 
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NEWEST work in 
Reading 
AUTHORITATIVE written by Reading Im 
provement experts at Purdue University and Indian 
apolis schools. 

DESIGNED for the experienced teacher without 
specialized reading training wio wants to become ac 
tive in this feld 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 

© how to set up a Reading Improvement Laboratory 

® how to organize and administer reading programs 

© what materials, books and equipment are necessary 
including 30 complete lesson plans 


The HANDBOOK FOR INSTRUCTORS 
IN DEVELOPMENTAL READING in 
Secondary School and College. PRICE $5.00 
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TEACHERS 


if you have had previous experience 
representing Educational Books or Services 
to parents, here is an excellent opportunity 
to augment your income during the year 
It will pay you to consider representing 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA during the school 
year and next summer vacation a few hours 
a day or week. For illustrated brochure and 
further details write 


JOHN F. CARROLL 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, Suite 800 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 














100X Mire Projector 


—Enlarges Pictures, Printing & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 


NEW! Electric Magna-Vue 
Optical Instrument projects 
and enlarges clippings, pic 
tures, sketches, objects in full 
natural color, correctly and 
readable. Project on wall, 
screen or table. MAGNI- 
FIES 100 AREAS. Enlarges 
any material up to 3\x4 
in. to 32x40 in. Used in 
hundreds of schools, homes, 
businesses. Also makes signs, 
sketches easy fram any copy 
Enameled steel. 10x7%” high 
Quality 2” focusing lens 
Standard 110 volt current 
Money back guarantee 
(2 for $9.50) 


Postpaid 
Johnson Smith Co, Dept. 671, Detroit 7, Michigan 
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board agreed upon the persons to Le asked 
to serve as a mm of 1 seen groups at 
the 1958 Annual Meeting, and on the selec- 
tion of speakers and music groups for the 
vesper service and the banquet. 

A meeting of division presidents with 
the IEA board of directors was approved 
for early in the coming school year. The 
board agreed to recommend to the Illinois 
delegation at the NEA convention that 
Paul Grigsby, one of the Illinois NEA di- 
rectors, be elected chairman of the dele- 
gation 

4 motion was approved to invite the Il- 
linois Association for Teacher Education 
in Private Colleges to suggest a person to 
represent the private college group as a 
member of the Illinois TEPS Commission, 
and action was taken on appointments to 
fill vacancies on the commission. 

W. J. Goreham was given the title of 
administrative assistant beginning July 1. 

The board appointed additional dele- 
gates to the NEA Cleveland convention, 
and agreed to request the NEA to reap- 
point Olin Stead as a member of the NEA 
Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Mr. Pearson reported on plans for 
a new addition to the Illinois Pupils Read- 
ing Circle Building in Normal. 

The board approved support of the 
$248.000,000 bond issue for welfare in- 
stitutions and higher-education building 
construction. It approved IEA participation 
with other organizations in securing ad- 
vice of a competent constitutional author- 
ity on the question of a state income tax 
in Illinois 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kramer was named as an 
alternate delegate to the Illinois Confer- 
ence on Legislation. The employment of 
Miss Marilyn Holt as a full-time 
tary was approved 

Announcement was made of separate 
meetings of the three governing committees 
on May 16, and a joint meeting of the 
: May 17 

W. J. 

Acting 

—E—E— 

Meeting: 9:30 a.m., June 8, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago 

Present: Pres. Earl H. Hanson; direc- 
tors A. W. Boley, Bjarne Ullsvik, Audra 
May Pence, Walter S. /lbertson, Gerald 
R. Brown; Executice Secretary Irving I 
Pearson 

Business: The board approved the min- 
utes of May 9; received reports of Presi- 
dent Hanson and governing committee 
chairmen Mr. Brown and Mr. Ullsvik; 
approved monthly finance and field serv- 
ice reports; added $500 to 1958-59 budget 
for special committees; appointed Mr. Al- 
bertson to represent the IEA at the Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship Sept. 16 
to 19, designating Mr. Boley as the alter- 
nate; approved appointments of delegates 
to the national TEPS conference and the 
NEA convention; approved supplemen- 
tary report of investigating committee in 
the Ada White tenure case. 

The board refused to approve the pro- 
posal to extend Horace Mann Insurance 
coverage on a group basis to Chicago 
school district employees, without the re- 
quirement of IEA membership 

The secretary presented the written res- 
ignation of Dr. Ullsvik as chairman of the 


secTe- 


three committees on 
GorEHAM 
Secretary 


public relations committee and member of 
the board of directors, in view of his ap- 
pointment as president of Wisconsin State 
College at Platteville. 

The board accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Ullsvik, expressing regrets at his 
leaving, but congratulations and best 
wishes in connection with his new assign- 
ment 

The board approved the appointment of 
L. Goebel Patton of West Frankfort, to 
serve as chairman of the public relations 
committee until the next meeting of the 
Representative Assembly. 

In connection with plans for the Annual 
Meeting, Mr. Albertson reported that Rev. 
Hjortland, pastor of the United Lutheran 
Church, Oak Park, would speak at the ves- 
per service, and that the a capella choir 
of Leyden Township High School would 
sing. The Chicago schools will provide a 
musical group for the banquet. 

Consideration of the question of char- 
tering local associations was postponed 
pending further study of possible legal 
implications 

The board accepted the resignation 
of A. W. Salisbury as a member of the 
illinois TEPS Commission. Mr. Salisbury 
will be the new superintendent of schools 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The com approved appointment to 
membership on the Illinois TEPS Commis- 
sion of Emery Gifford and P. F. Shafer. 

In light of the evidence and materials 
presented, and of state plans available, 
the IEA board disapproved the NEA pro- 
posal for NEA mo insurance 

Invinc F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 


—>— 
Hotel 


Meeting: 12 noon, July 3, Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

Present: Katherine Stapp; direc- 
tors Walter Albertson, Gerald Brown, L 
Goebel Patton, William A. Watters; Im- 
mediate Past-Pres. Earl H. Hanson; re- 
tiring director A. W. Boley; Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson and staff mem- 
bers W. S. Williams and W. J. Goreham 

Business: The board approved the min- 
June 8; passed a resolution ex- 
pressing apprec iation for services rendered 
by Mr. Hanson and Mr. Boley; appointed 
Wayne Stoneking to represent the IEA on 
the State Board of Outdoor Education: 
passed a resolution authorizing Katherine 
Stapp and W. S. Williams to sign IEA 
checks from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 
1959; approved the IEA investigating com- 
mittee’s report on the Walnut Community 
Consolidated Elementary Grade School 
District. 

Mr. Pearson reported that the following 
had =g appointment to membership 
on the Illinois TEPS Commissicn: Flor- 
ence Cook, Max Huebner, Emery Gifford 
Cecil Shaffer, Alice L. Grant, Audra May 
Pence, Jennette N. Terrill. The board ap- 
proved appointment to the commission, 
subject to their acceptance, of: Elizabeth 
Cummings, Ruth Trigg, Paul Blakeman 

It was agreed that the next meeting 
would be held at 2 p-m. DST, Sunday 
Aug. 17, at Macomb, prior to the opening 
of the IEA summer school of instruction 

W. J. Gorenam 
Acting Secretary 


Pres 


utes of 


Illinois Education 





EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy pro- 
gram. 


With trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 countries; dep. 
June 6, June 16, July 8 $1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, » yon B countries: de 
June 8, June 20, June 28 : $1025 


With trans-Atiantic air passage: 

GRAND AIR oomne, 59 days, 17 countries; dep. 
June 12, 19, $1295 
STANDARD +. — 43 days, 13 countries; dep. 
June 15, June 22. $1095 


Britain, Scandinavia, italy in all itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent hotels 
and meals; sightseeing and entertainment; prices 
absolutely inclusive. Tours expertly conducted 
throughout 


Aa 


ee FO BOX 19S. NORTHFIELD. MINNESOTA amu 


O wganiza tlon 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS 
FREE! Send name—no 


money—for names and ad- 
dresses of editors now buy- 
ing from beginners, also 
descriptions of short para- 
graphs for which they pay 
$2.00 to $25.00 each. 


you don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now getting checks 
every week for short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell. Easy coaching, n« 
tedious study. Lots of small checks add up quickly 
Send name for —— — and list. I'll mail every- 


thing Hom es cg - BENSON BARRETT 
7460 roe Clark St., Chicago 26, ui. 











SUMMER STUDY in 


‘S) SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating vaca- 
tion full ef new ideas, new sights, sounds and 
people. Earn academic or inservice credit in Edu- 
cation, Languages, Literature, Music, Art, His- 
tery, Geography. Seciclogy under distinguished 
faculty members of U.S. and overseas colleges 
Visit 6, 8 10 countries at a cost that makes 
sense—much of it tax-deductible 


STUDY ABROAD 


ereear 


250 WEST ‘7th st. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











PRACTICAL HELP 
FOR CRAFT TEACHERS 


FREE—100 PAGE 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


100 pages of ideas, projects, supplies and acces- 
sories for year ‘round classroom education and 
training. This amazing Leathercraft catalog 
features complete kits with easy instructions, 
and thousands of low-cost supplies and tools 
Features Special Quantity Discounts! Send for 
your catalog today . 
You pay LESS at TANDY’S! 

TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
P. O. BOX 791-HF FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Audi and Viva 


By DONALD A. INGLI 
or, Audio-Visual Aid 


Audio-visual materials must be used 
functionally in the classroom to assure re- 
sults which research and experience have 
indicated are possible. These powerful 
learning tools offer real experiences; in- 
fluence attitudes; provide for joint ex- 
periences; limitations of time, 
size, and space; compel attention; improve 
remembering; and speed learning. 

As much depends on how these tools 


overcome 


are used, perhaps it would be desirable 

faculty in the year to re 
view these techniques of teaching as 
exemplified in films such as Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching, Better Bulletin 
Boards, Chalkboard Utilization, Feltboard 
in Teaching, New Tools for Learning, 
Overhead Projecture, and Using the Class- 
room Film. These titles can be rented 


meetings early 


| from most of the major film libraries 


Films 

Other films for teachers include a series 
recently produced by Coronet Films. This 
each 16 min 
covering the history of 
education in our country. Education in 
America: The Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries describes the period of the New 
England school laws, the educational pro- 
Northwest Ordinance, dame 
church 


group includes three films, 


utes in length, 


visions of the 

Latin 
and pauper schools 
tury 

change 
American 
the 
port and state control, the contributions of 


SO hools. 
Nineteenth Cen- 
movement 
influence of 
decline of 
sup 


grammar 
The 
western 
to secular education, 
textbooks 
district schools 


M hools. 
includes — the 


and 
for tax 


Tse 
struggle 


prominent educators and statesmen, com 
and the rise of 
teacher-training institutions The third 
film of the The Twentieth-Century 
Development, follows the effects on Amer 
of the industrial revolution 
Herbart, Binet 
appearance of the 
education 


pulsory attendance laws 


series 


ican education 
the influences of 
Thornd ike the 
hig gh sche ol and con 
so lidatio m:; federal aid to the 
G. I. Bill; a Supreme Court decisions 
Other films useful during the fall 
period include Encyclopedia Britannica’s 
films Safety on our School Bus Ani- 
mals in Autumn. Both are 11 minutes in 
leng gth and can be obtained from the 
ssetal sources ested for the 
second tith The film reviews how 
driver and are able to 
Proper ways to board and 


De wey 

junior 
graduate 
education 


early 
and 


usual 
Color is sugg 
safety 
a bus his riders 
avoid accidents 
leave bus are clearly demonstrated. As 
the 


prac tices are 


important safety 
Kee P the 
seats when the 

out the 


bus travels its route 
shown l aisle bs) 


clear; 2) stay in the bus is 


moving; 3) don't put anything win 
dow, especially arms or head; et 

Animals in Autumn is the last in a series 
on the changes whi h take place in ani 
is periods of the year 


middle 


migrating 


mals during vari 
Intended for primary 


the 


and ar ace 


use film compares the and 


THE COMPLETE MODERN TEST PROGRAM 


Newly Revised 
American School 


Achievement Tests 


% Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


% Complete Norms 


% Self-scoring and time-saving 


>| 
3 


% Equivalent Forms D, E, F, and G 


% Distinguished Authorship 


% Complete Manuals 


% New Type and IIlustrations 


% Easy to Administer 


Send for our complete catalogue of 
Standardized Tests and Related 
Material including a full description of 
the AMERICAN ScHOoL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Est. 1885 
Dept.3-A,345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati 19,0. 


Capitalize on the 
natural interest of 


pupils. 


SEND TODAY FOR: 


4 COLOR WALL 
MOUNTING CHART 
OF 80 TROPICAL 


FISH (23”x 35") 
2 NEW BOOK 
on to Havea 


Aqua um. 

Handy guide to |— 
modern, easy 
aquarium 
management 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
To 
TEACHERS 
ONLY... 


VALUE 


BOTH $400 
FOR 





mimacut furee co Fr 


here _ 


Acoress 








Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book a" 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochurestell how 
I — na- 


Exposition Press / 208 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





BE A BETTER TEACHER 
materials 


se Instructional 
Catalog owe farm products, ores, rocks, 
shells, woods, seashells, science kits for each 
grade, arithmetic devices, and other tangible 


items. 
. PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estecada 








CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. Sth St Dept. T. Milwaukee, Wis | 


Music 


50 
($2.65 value) 





TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4350 to $8350—In 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 


For Full | Write 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Room 242 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


ooperative publisher who offers authors early 
lic higher royalty national distribution, and 
= signed Yr an subjects welcomed 
md your a 
Greenwich sox ‘PUBLISHERS, tne. 
Atten. MR. GATSBY 489 Bs ‘ee AVE 
NEW YORK 17 














WANTED—2 middle-aged male teach- 
ers. One with master’s degree, and one 
with bachelor’s degree. Teach male 
students only. State experience and 
other qualifications. Address reply to 
Joseph E. Ragen, Warden, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Box 1112, Joliet, Illinois. 











T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Schools 


Lumber for 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 








YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


you use" 
“A STUDY OF cunpkens HANDWRITING'’—S1. 
Write today for FREE CATALOG IE 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Ieving Place, New York 3. N.Y 











CUT-OUT LETTERS 


FREE SAMPLES 
Of Durable Colored Cardboard 


In Ba sizes and colors. Reusable adhesive 
La assortment. For bulletin boards, signs, and 
displays. From $i per set, ppd. WRITE F R FREE 
Ss 


UTUAL AIDS, Dept. 


U 
1946 Hillhurst Ave., Les Angeles 27, Calif. 





don't’s 


hibernating animals with those that are 
semi-hibernating and with others that re- 
main active during the winter. In addition 
to showing some 25 animals and birds, the 
film provides for vocabulary enrichment 


| Filmstrips 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, has re- 
leased a number of filmstrip series, each 


including four titles in color and with 
captions, These series include The North- 
eastern United States, Your Home in the 
Americas, The South, South America, Liv- 
ing in Central and Southern Europe, 
Living in Western and Northern Europe, 
Living in Africa, and Living in Eastern 
and Southeastern Asia. Each series costs 
$19 and is for intermediate and lower 
junior high levels. 


You fo the dking 


This is your column. It contains offers of many 
educational materials not available in other maga- 
zines. Watch for it in each issue. Order items you 
can use before the supplies are exhausted 


2. Music For Every Child folder gives 
full information on harmony band instru- 
ments; makes it possible for children as 
early as the first grade to play three-part 
music from the first (Handy 
Folio Music Co j 

3. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level 


lesson on 


Sa. You're A Young Lady Now is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls from nine to 12 

3b. Very Personally Yours is an illustrated 
booklet for girls 12 and older 

See ad in this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Productions and other teaching 
aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational! 
Department) 

4. Free Materials on Menstrual 
giene. Indicate quantities desired 

4a. Growing Up and Liking It is a new book 
let for young girls. 

4b. How Shall I Tell My 
illustrated booklet for mothers 

See ad in this issue for ordering movie on 
free loan for girls nine to 14, film for giris 
14 and older, plus other teaching aids. ( Personal 
Products Corporation) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

6. You Can Publish Your Book—a 32- 
illustrated brochure—contains infor- 
about publishing, publicity, and 
sales. What Every Writer Should Knou 
About Publishing His Own Book is a 24- 
manual of helpful hints, do's and 
and facts for writers; it contains a 
realistic survey of benefits and pitfalls that 
face writers, the answers to questions on 
how to prepare ; and how to 


Hy- 


Daughter is an 


page 
mation 


page 


i manuscript, 


submit to a publisher. (Exposition Press ) 

7. Rating Scale for Personal Appearance 
provides checks for 12 qualities that make 
up a personality, and suggests how the 
ratings can be improved. (Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc.) 

9. Folder lists a variety of tours of 
Europe planned especially for students and 
teachers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 coun- 
tries and are priced from $1025 to $1295 
Dittmann Travel Organization) 

ll. Money-Making Catalog of gifts, 
greeting cards, toys, jewelry, 
housewares, and stationery, plus sales kit 
containing full details how to make 
money during spare time. (Greetings Un- 
limited 

18. Colored Picture Panels include four 
popular groups of tropical fishes — 55 
species in natural surroundings. They are 
7% in. x 24 in. (Miracle Filter Co.) 

19. List of free teaching 
coal mining, and the 
tional Coal Association) 


gadgets, 


on 


aids on coal, 


coal. (Na- 


uses of 
22. Catalog of novelties and hobby 
goods, including opaque projectors, science 
kits, It contains 96 pages and 3000 
items. (Johnson Smith 
24. Worktext 
workbooks, 
library 
mathematics, 


etc 
Co.) 

lists worktext, 
texts, readers, 
books. Fields covered are 
science, reading, music, his- 
industrial arts (drawing 
health, and many others, 
as many types of achievement, 
and objective tests for specific 
(The Steck Co.) 


Catalog 
teaching aids, 
and 


tory 
and shopwork , 


geography, 


as we ll 
evaluation, 


needs. 80 pages. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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Available in school 
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For Teachers 

The Elementary Teacher in Action, Raymond 
H. Harrison and Lawrence E. Gowin. Wads- 
worth Publishing Co., 431 Clay Street, San 
Francisco 11; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 298 
pages. Price, $4.95. 

Emphasizing insights and understanding 
(rather than mechanics), this professional book 
tells about the rights and responsibilities of 
today’s teacher. It covers handling records, 
extra-class activities, and other on-the-job 
duties. But one section is devoted to “The Pro- 
fession”; it includes school law, finance, in- 
service training, and teacher supply. 

The Child and His Development, J. Murray 
Lee and Dorris May Lee. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1; 
1958. Cloth. Llustrated. 624 pages. Price, $6. 

Concerned primarily with school-age children, 
this book on child development and educational 
psychology was written for teachers and stu- 
dents of education. It deals with understanding 
of the individual—through knowing about his 
development and through testing and observa- 
tion. Helping the child learn is the subject of 
one part. Another concerns discipline and other 
problems of group relations. 


Language Arts 

Teaching Aids in the English Language Arts, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 704 
South Sixth Street, Champaign; 1958. Paper 
95 pages. Price, $1. 

Prepared by the committee on teaching aids 
of the Illinois Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, this includes critical, annotated listings of 
teaching aids (besides textbooks). Introductory 
remarks begin the sections—on maps, charts, 
etc.; films and filmstrips; recordings; tape re- 
cordings; tests; magazines; reprints and free 
helps; and book lists. 

From Letters to Words, Julie Hay, Charles E 
Wingo, and Mary C. Hietka. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 333 West Lake Street, Chicago 6; 1958 
Paper. Illustrated. 102 pages. Price, 96 cents. 

A text-workbook for grade two to accompany 
Reading with Phonics (Revised). New prin- 
ciples introduced include alphabetical order, new 
sounds for vowels, etc. 

A Dictionary of Contemporary American Us- 
age, Bergen and Cornelia Evans. Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22; 1958 
Cloth. 567 pages. Price, $5.95. 

“Lively and readable, it provides clear an- 
swers to questions of grammar, word prefer- 
ences, effective style, punctuation, idiomatic 
phrases, spelling, and literally thousands of 
similar problems that arise frequently in the 
use of the English language.’ This dictionary- 
style reference is for those who want to ex- 
press themselves in the most effective and im- 
pressive way. 


Mathematics 

A Collection of Supplementary Books in Math- 
ematics for the Secondary School. Mathematics 
Department, Leyden Community High Schoo! 
Franklin Park; 1957. Paper. 14 Free 
with the remittance of 12 cents postage 

An annotated list of books (more than 100 
which was compiled by the school’s math de- 
partment when they realized the acute need for 
variety and to provide for individual differences 

Numbers We Need, Primer and Book One, 
William A. Brownell and J. Fred Weaver. Ginn 
and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6; 
1958. Paper. Illustrated. 80 pages and 96 pages, 
respectively. Prices, 76 cents and 84 cents, re- 


pages. 


spectively. 

“Not merely 
ture books,” says the publisher, this is a 
plete beginning program in arithmetic.” 
little reading matter is included, and the four- 
color pictures are very attractive. Instructional 
aids are available. 

Learning to Use Arithmetic (Beginners to 
Book 6), Agnes G. Gunderson et al. D. C 
Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16; 1968. Illustrated. 

Grades three to six in this arithmetic series 
feature a hardbound, looseleaf teachers edition 
($2.52 each) with pages identical to the text 
(answers overprinted) and page-by-page guide 
to using the books. The workbooks and their 
teachers editions are 92 cents each. There are 
text-workbooks and teachers editions for be- 
ginners (64 cents each) and grades one ({ 
cents each) and two ($1 each). Materials for 
grades seven and eight are in preparation 


a series of workbooks and pic- 
“com- 
Very 


76 
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Cnet; Filications 


Reading 

Happy Acres, Bianca 
Co., Austin 61, Tex.; 1958. Cloth 
48 pages. Price, $1.50 

Something happened, and the animals at 
Happy Acres stopped working. They soon found 
out that it wasn’t much fun to be lazy—and 
hungry. An attractive book for ages four to 
seven 

Bear Stories, Edward W. and Marguerite P 
Dolch. The Garrard Press, 510 North Hickory 
Street, Champaign 1957. Cloth lilustrated 
165 pages. Price, $2.50 

A collection of true stories about bears, this 
is one in the “Basic Vocabulary Series,” which 
emphasizes simplicity in vocabulary Some of 
the other books are Navaho Stories, Folk Stories 
Circus Stories, etc. 

Have a Happy Measle, Jeanne Bendick. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36; 1958. Cloth 
Illustrated. 45 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Children who are shut in with measles 
mumps, chickenpox, or any of several other 
maladies can occupy their time by reading about 
their problems. Written for ages four to eight 
this unusual book tells children how they wil 
look and feel and what they should and shouldn't 
some funny stories 


Bradbury. The Steck 


Illustrated 


do. Also included are 


Science 


Biology—The Living World, Francis D. Curtis 
and John Urban. Ginn and Co., 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6; 1958. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 705 pages. Price, $4.96 

A well-illustrated text which presents bio 
as an integrated whole and emphasizes devek 
ing a scientific attitude. One fascinating chapter 
is on animal behavior. The section on conser 
vation is interesting and practical 

Science for the Elementary-School Teacher 
(New Editior Gerald S. Craig. Ginn and C 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6; 1958. Cloth 
Illustrated. 894 pages. Price, $6.75 

Both method and content are covered in this 
all-inclusive book for classroom teachers. Hun- 
dreds of experiments are suggested. The first 
part covers the place of science in the elemen- 
Following are sections on various 
areas of final part con- 
tains a suggested sequence in a course of study 
with cross references content and procedures 
for each grade from one through eight 

Science (grade four) and Science Workbook 
(grades one to three Victor C. Smith. J. B 
Lippincott C« 333 West Lake Street, Chicag 
6: 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 94 and 62 pages 
Prices, 88 cents and 64 cents 

Science is a work-textbook with many experi- 
tests. The 


activities 


tary school 
subject matter. The 


ments, other activities, and review 
very interesting 
Each may be used with its 
completely inde 


workbooks provide 
for primary science 
appropriate text, but can be 


pendent 


Social Studies 

Prejudiced—How Do People Get That Way? 
William Van Ti Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
22 1957. Paper. I Price 
25 cents 

This 
but cogent explanation of how 
prejudice can be pre- 
illustrate the 


high-sch 


lustrated. 32 pages 


“humorous 


become 


attractive bovklet offers a 
people 
prejudiced—and how 
vented.”” Fictional case histories 
ideas presented. It ix written for 
and young-adult audiences 

Living World History, T. Walter Wal!bank 
and Arnold Fletcher. Scott, Foresman and 
433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11; 1958. Cloth 
Illustrated. 767 pages. Price, $4.88 

The many features of this attractive 
high-school text a full-color map sec- 
tion, numerous illustrations, abundant study 
activities “assignn t-length” 
followed by comprehension questions), etc. Each 


specia 


ine le 


sections (each 


init opens with an overview a time 
chart, et which help 
world developments within a given time 
end with a description of the geographic 
ting for the period 

Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
kin. Porter Sargent, 11 Beacor 
8; 1957. Cloth. Illustrated. 718 
$7.50 


This 
analyses of 


students visuali 


pages 


presents the author's 
trends 


scholarly volume 
“the personalities 
and beliefs which have made our 
what it is—and is not.”” Mr. Sorokin is pr 
fessor of sociology at Harvard. He discusses 
forms of art; systems of truth and knowledg« 


social relationships 


events 


civilizatior 


wars etc 


Student Teaching 


Guidebook for 
Isabel Miller et al 


Elementary Student Teachers 
Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1 1958 
Paper. 183 pages $2.25 

Primarily a workbook-type guide, it in« 
blanks for 
information 
pupil 
explanatory remarks 

Working With Student Teachers, F 
Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey. Bureau 
Teachers College, Columbia | 
27 ] loth. 502 pages 


Price 


various types of planning, a 
materiais and 


Each sectior 


sheet 


data 


sonal 


sources records, 


rence 


Publications, 
New York 
Price, $4.75 
Background information on teacher-educatior 
programs included in Part 
sior f the college student-——how 
his relationships with scho an 


specific 


versity 


I so a 18 


gives suggestix 
nt teacher. The book is 


teachers and college 


Miscellaneous 

101 Money-Making 
Z. Thompsor Public Affairs I 

Jersey Avenue SE, Washington 
Paper. 50 pages. Price, $1 

Besides making many suggestions f 
making projects, this booklet discusses poli 
planning, promotion, and profits 

An Introduction to the Study of Compara 
tive Education: Vernon Mallinsor The Ma 
Co College Department ‘ 
New York 11 57. Cloth 


Ideas for Clubs 


millan 
A venue 
Price $ 
By comparing historica politics 
ogical outlooks f the mair 
intries Russia and the t 
attempts to explain the meth Is 
f the educationa 
are topics such as aims 


systems 
and nationa! charact 
tion, teacher training, and pr 
educatior He also mentior 
cational reformers 
Aspects of School Board Operation 
R. Hamilton and E. Edmund Reutte« 
of Publications, Teachers ‘ 
niversity, New York 2 
pages. Price, $4.95 


though 1 intended 


Legal 


men be 
cedur h chapter 
f references court decisions 
A Leok at Continuity in the School Program 
f supervision and Curriculum De 
pment oO! | reet NW Mw“ t 
307 pages ric 


schix 


Associatior 


ering 
bjectives 
sectior 


tical cha 





Iti, new ud 


These are @  ocuncements by the manufacturers 
of new producte which we believe will be of in- 

set to educators. Thia listing should not be con- 
clrwed as a recommendation by the editor. lf un- 
able to find these products in your locality, write 
te Intanots EpucaTion and further information 
will be forwarded by the manufacturer 


Movable Science Demonstration Table 
is a compact laboratory unit on ball-bear- 
ing rubber-tire casters that will permit a 
science demonstrations in 
Over-all size is 54 in. long, 
high. Contains stain- 
removable reservolr, 


wide range of 


any classroom 
0 in. wide, 34 in 


less steel sink with 


no —— provisions in the classroom 


needed. Five drawers plus shelf storage 


accommodate all materials 
paratus required Three cork 
board panels for display purposes are 
stored conveniently in upright position; 
they slide out readily for instant use. Spe- 
cial storage facilities are provided for the 
laboratory table apparatus 
Electrical service is provided 
an extension cord pre-wired to 
The cabinet 
constructed 


will and ap- 


and peg- 


regular sup- 
ports 
through 
the built-in electrical outlets 
is made of natural mapk 
with rigidity necessary for a movable unit 
with sturdy bar handle for ease of 
handling. The green-colored, chemical 
resistant top is 1% in. thick. Price, $279 
F.O.B. Plymouth, Wis. Equipment to 
stock the table is available in choice of two 
kits: Set A for kindergarten through sixth 


SEPTEMBER 

21 to 24—National Conference on 
Education; Purdue University. 
to 26—National 
Atlantic City, N.] 

26 and 27-—Illinois Association of Class- 
room Teachers; Hotel Pere Marquette, 


Driver 


Recreation Congress 


Peoria 


OcTOBER 

2 to 4—Illinois Elementary 
pals Association; Abraham 
Hotel, Springfield 

3—IEA Peoria Division; Bradley University 
Field House, Peoria. 

3 and 4—Illinois Guidance and Personnel 
Association; Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal. 
-IIlinois Retired 
YMCA, Decatur. 
—Illinois Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics; Aurora. 
to 11—Fire Prevention Week. 
and §8—Illinois state committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Illinois High 
School Association, and Illinois Second- 
ary School Principals Association; Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

10—IEA Blackhawk Division; Rock Island 
Senior High School. 


School Princi- 
Lincoln 


Teachers Association; 


44 


grade is $59.50; set B for upper grade or 
pumor high use is $99.50. 

A new 3-D map lets pupils “see 
touch” land forms. Measuring 42 in. x 46 
in., the geographical terms relief model is 
printed in color on vinyl plastic. Children 
can mark on it with crayon and later erase 
the marks. It depicts and 116 
geographical terms, ranging from glacier- 


and 


names 


covered mountains to desert areas. Land 


forms are marked to be identified 
4 list of terms with definitions is included 
on the 
are 35 paper reproductions for desk use 


c asily 


model Accompanying each model 
and a teaching manual with exercises and 


test questions The model weighs only 


Calendar 


10—IEA East Central Division 
High School 

10—IEA Eastern Division; Lantz 
nasium, Eastern Illinois University 

10—IEA = Mississippi Valley 
Quincy High School 

10—IEA Southeastern Division; Carmi High 
School 

10—IEA Western Division; Galesburg 
Senior High School and George Church- 
hill Junior High School, Galesburg 

10 and 11—Association of Midwest Biology 
Teachers; Western Illinois University. 

10 and 11—National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion; NEA; Denver, Colo 

10 and 11—Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA; Minne apolis, Minn 

12 to 15—County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, NEA; Minneapolis, Minn 

13—IEA Central Scottish 
Temple, Bloomington. 

17—Illinois Association of 
Teachers; University of Illinois. 

17—IEA Calumet Valley Division; 
Island Community High School. 

17—IEA Northwestern Division; Coronado 
Theater, Rockford. 

17—IEA South Central Division; Orpheum 
Theater, Springfield. 

20-IEA DuPage Valley 


Kankake < 
Gym- 


Division 


Division; Rite 


Chemistry 


Blue 


York 


Division; 


three pounds; it costs about $40. Models 
of the world, United States, Europe, Can- 
ada, and South America are also available 
The Quiet-Riter Eleven is a new port- 
able typewriter that comes equipped with 
the standard 11 in. typewriter carriage 
and can handle full-sized letterheads and 
school notebook paper lengthwise, typing 
a standard 10.3 in. line. The keyboard is 
identical with the standard office type- 
writer, having 44 keys and 88 characters; 
same key top size, between-key spacing, 
slope over-all dimension. Includes 
tabulator that allows setting and clearance 
of tab right from the keyboard 
Available in four colors: white sand, mist 
French gray, and desert sage 


and 
spots 


green 

Safe-T-Bat and Fun Ball permit small 
children to enjoy the fun of baseball with- 
out supervision or the danger of serious 
skill and coordination 
for ages four to 10. Made of lightweight, 
durable, high-density polyethylene, the 
0 in. hollow bat has the regulation shape 
to he Ip a child get used to the wooden 
bat he later on; the hollow ball 
has circular surface holes to limit the path 
ot flight, yet assures a true hit of the ball 
Children learn to catch without flinching 
The ball will not break windows, and the 
bat will not mar walls or woodwork, per 


injury; encourages 


will use 


mitting use in restricted even in 
Price, $3.50 per set in retail stores 
Poison ivy immunity is now possible 
tablet, available without a 
prescription This compound 
extract of the 
lasting at 
announced at the 
meeting of the American Medical 
tion. The “Aqua-Ivy Tablets” can be pur- 


chased at drug stores 


areas, 
doors 

from a new 
doctor's 
made from an 


leaf 


months; it 


potson Ivy 
least 10 
1958 
Associa- 


immunity 


gives 


was 


Community High School and Elmhurst 
Junior High School 

20 to 24—School and college sessions, Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago 

24—IEA Illinois Valley 
Peru High School 
Oglesby Junior College, 

24—IEA Rock River Division; 
Illinois University Fieldhouse, 

24—IEA North Lakes Division; Zion 
torium, Zion 

25—Illinois Association for Student Teach- 
ing; Rosary College, River Forest. 

27—IEA Northeastern 
East Aurora, and St 
schools 

27 to 
sociation; St. Louis 

31—IEA Southern Division; Shryock Audi- 
torium, Southern Illinois University 


Division; LaSalle- 
LaSalle-Peru- 
LaSalle 
Northern 
DeKalb 
Audi- 


and 


Division; 
Charles 


Joliet, 
high 
Public Health As- 


31—American 


NOVEMBER 

2 to 8—Children’s Book Week 

5 to 7—National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators; Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

} to 8—Illinois Art Education Association; 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 

9 to 15—American Education Week. 

13 and 14—Illinois Conference on Higher 
Education; Allerton House, Monticello. 
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Number of 
Number Teaching Number Number 


E ll 
Division d Counti Enrolled Position Enroll of 
tnroliment cn and Coun wales Pint Ecing Mor 
15. ROCK RIVER 1.943 1,645 1.990 24 
4 432 44 
LE A 


eKalt 434 


16. SOUTH CENTRAL 3,464 3,537 


June 30, 1958 


N f , 
Number Teaching Number Number 17. SOUTHEASTERN 1,316 1,322 


Division and Counties Enrolied Positions Enrolled of 
1956-57 1956-57 1957-58 Delegates 
|. BLACKHAWK 1,744 1,701 1,788 22 
iH. ; 442 44 48 


Me P 4 1) 


CALUMET VALLEY 1,868 1,850 2,015 


1,524 1,972 18. SOUTHERN 2,512 2,580 


CENTRA 1,953 
De W itt + 
4) 3468 474 

£04 244 268 


CHICAGO (city only) 3,040 15,740 3,037 
DUPAGE VALLEY 2,052 2,044 2,238 


‘ c ‘ ‘ ‘ 44 
EAST CENTRAL 3,318 3,007 


ve 809 776 19. SOUTHWESTERN 4,803 4,797 4,848!/, 
. EASTERN 1,844 , 


ILLINOIS VALLEY Wa ' 
ws 20. WESTERN 1.564 | 884 
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For the Teachers of Illinois 


and the society he serves. He should not knowingly underbid another 
ipplicant by agreeing to accept a salary lower than that provided 


in a recognized schedule 


Reward Professional Growth he professional growth of teachers 
should be encouraged by giving 


carning, 


Place the hild First 


Believe in Teaching 


Make Criticism Responsible 


rs 


effect 


Promote Good Relations 


vt 


Uphold Academic Freedom in the Classroom 
I 


Respect Contract 


} Ilw y ted j : nt 
faithfully respectes f itual sen 


Courage 
ake cont 


professio 


Request No Undeserved Favors—The teacher should file applicati 
for a position only through t larly established channels. The 


qualifications of the appli should be the sole determining factor Build a Better Profession e uld encourag 
in an appointment, assignment, promotion f individuals to choos 


sincere i CNOOSC acni d nei otession 


Promote Teacher Security re amou 1¢ Salary should never Share Professional Responsibility ry teacher should share i: 


limit the willingness the teach e to his utmost ability responsibility of his professi 


ucational opportunities 
however, he should ir t d é commensurate with the for all the people. He ild p actively and unselfishly i 


re sponsibilities expected him ¢ hool system, the ¢ mmunity, us local, State, and nati 


is revised by the Representative Assembly of the Ulinois Education 





